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In examining the tables of numerals from Californian languages 
which constitute this contribution, it must be borne in mind that 
they belong to more than twenty different linguistic families. After 
this fact is taken into consideration as regards their lack of uni- 
formity, there still remain great discrepancies between the numerals 
of dialects and languages belonging to one family. It is especially 
striking that these differences within a family are often not so much 
phonetic or dialectic as due to a different radical derivation of the 
numerals. When it is remembered how uniformly the same radicals 
appear, throughout the great Indo-European family, in languages 
that are not only mutually unintelligible, but so different that their 
common origin would not be suspected but for study, the frequency 
with which, in California, languages that the Indians recognize as 
akin and which are in part mutually intelligible, show three or four 
or more radical differences in their first ten numerals, is a remark- 
able feature of these numeral systems. 

This diversity is due to the nature of the formation of the 
numerals. In the languages of civilization the radicals of numeral 
words up to ten are meaningless save for their numerical significance ; 
the same is true of the higher units of counting, and all the remaining 
words are formed directly from combinations of these without the 
use of nouns or verbs. In the languages of the California Indians 
most of the numerals above ten, and many of those above five, are 
not radicals but derivative words. These derivative words are partly 
arithmetical, as two-two for four; partly composite words, like fin- 
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ished-hand for five, denoting objects or actions expressive of the 
process of counting. The expression by numerals of an arithmetical 
process is not foreign to Indo-European, and obviously can be absent 
from no language; thirteen, seventy-one, two hundred and five, as 
much as undeviginti, and quatre-vingt-dix-sept, are based altogether 
on a few primary radicals and on mathematical processes. The dif- 
ference between our languages and those of the California Indians 
is that we restrict such descriptive terms to the numbers above ten 
and do not in the formation of the derived words depart from 
abstract mathematical processes ; whereas they begin mathematical 
operations not infrequently with so low a number as four, and 
in many cases cling to concrete arithmetical operations in their 
counting. 

While both these characteristics, compound numerals for very 
low numbers, and the use of words denoting visible things or acts 
to express them, are often accompanied by an unpracticed counting 
sense, this is not the case among the California Indians. The 
Australians and South Americans who count I, 2, 2-1, 2-2, 2-2-1, 
or I, 2, 3, 2-2, 3-2, for obvious reasons do not continue this method 
very far. Every Californian language of which anything can as yet 
be positively said in this respect, counted into the hundreds when 
desired, though it does not follow from this, as Conant has pointed 
out as a general fact among primitive people, that such ability to 
form and use comparatively high numbers carries with it a very 
definite idea of these numbers as such. However primitive numer- 
ical processes were in California, they were not rudimentary. 

The following are the processes that exist in the numeral sys- 
tems of California : 

Quinary. — This fundamental process is common in California, 
but cannot be said to predominate. Two phases of it must be dis- 
tinguished. First, and less distinctive, the quinary process below 
ten only, the numerals from six to nine being formed on a quinary 
basis, but those from ten to twenty being formed from those below 
ten added directly to the word for ten or an equivalent; so that 
from ten on a decimal method replaces the quinary. Second is a 
form of the quinary process continued to twenty, or even above ; 
five, ten, fifteen, and twenty serving as the bases from which the 
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intervening numerals are formed either by addition or subtraction. 
This method, which is shown by Nahuatl and Eskimo, is the most 


complete type of quinary numeration. 
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Fic. 40. — Distribution of Methods of Counting from One to Ten in California. 


above twenty appear not to have been much used, or where other 
causes were operative, as in certain Californian languages, the method 
of counting by fives is carried on indefinitely until it becomes too 
cumbersome ; but more frequently twenty is taken as the unit of the 
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next higher order and the well-known quinary-vigesimal system 
results. 

Decimal. — From the nature of things the decimal system is 
farther removed from concrete groupings, or other tangible or 
dynamic operations in counting, than the quinary. It must not be 
supposed however, from analogy with our own tongues, that the 
numerals of Californian decimal systems are always irresolvable 
radicals. There are enough other mathematical processes besides 
the quinary used by the California Indians to make it possible for 
many of the numerals below ten to be derivative words with ascer- 
tainable meaning. Even where no mathematical process is employed, 
the numerals may be descriptive of some circumstance attending the 
habitual method of counting. Thus in Yurok seven, which would 
fall on the index finger as the Indians count on their fingers, is 
derived from the verbal root denoting pointing, which gives name 
to the index finger; and eight from the word long, from which the 
middle finger is named. 

As in the case of the quinary system, the decimal method must 
be separately considered below ten, from ten to twenty, and above 
twenty. A few Californian languages show a decimal system 
throughout, even to being based on hundreds from one hundred 
up; but not infrequently an otherwise decimal system is quinary 
below ten. Sometimes a decimal system changes above twenty to 
a vigesimal one, for which an analogy is not far distant in French. 
That a system whose numerals to ten are purely decimal — un- 
analyzable — should from ten to twenty follow the quinary method, 
seems almost incredible ; yet such is the case in certain Miwok or 
Moquelumnan dialects, though it is fair to add that the quinary 
method is so far crystallized in these higher numerals that the 
etymology of the words can scarcely be evident to the Indians 
without deliberate reflection. 

Vigesimal, — Counting by twenties from twenty to one hundred 
is rarer in California than counting by tens. Sometimes it appears 
as a continuation of a quinary method, sometimes it is imposed on 
a decimal system. It should be noted that the tens between the 
twenties may be formed by two methods, either by addition to the 
preceding twenty, or by subtraction from the following one: fifty 
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being forty-plus-ten or sixty-less-ten. The method by subtraction 
is confined to a small continuous area, occupied by parts of three dif- 
ferent linguistic stocks in the north-central part of the state, North- 
western Maidu, Southern Wintun, and several Pomo divisions. 


Decimar 


Fic. 41.— Distribution of Methods of Counting from Ten to Twenty in California. 


Quaternary. — Counting by fours is a striking feature of Cali- 
fornian languages, which was already commented on by Duflot de 
Mofras. It is probably not connected to any extent with ritualism, 
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for while four is the ceremonial number of a great part of the state, 
the California Indians are distinctly unritualistic. Some trace of this 
method is found in many of the linguistic families in the state. 
Often it takes only the form of a derivation of eight from four, which 
may be regarded as due either to a multiplicative process or a qua- 
ternary one. Two groups however show this process in fuller form : 
Chumash and Salinan, and one dialect of Yuki. The latter is ab- 
solutely quaternary, there being no trace of any quinary, decimal, 
or vigesimal method in any part of the system. 

This extreme quaternary system will be found in the table under 
the heading Yuki proper. The old man from whom the numerals 
were mainly obtained was asked if he knew how many fingers he 
had. He answered without hesitation, Autcamopesul, ten. He was 
asked how many fingers and toes he had, and said he did not 
know. Two pairs of hands were spread on the ground in front of 
him and he was asked to count the fingers on them. He proceeded 
to push the fingers aside one by one, grouping them by fours, and 
pausing after eight and sixteen. One thumb having been over- 
looked, he made the total mo/mihuipoi, nineteen, and announced 
that as the result. This incident is told not to show the feeble 
arithmetical powers of the Yuki, for the old man’s error was due no 
doubt to his being unaccustomed to count other people’s fingers, 
and had he been allowed to operate, as habitually, with sticks, the 
mistake would probably not have occurred ; but to illustrate how 
completely this system, many of whose terms do have reference to 
the fingers, departs from the common primitive quinary-vigesimal 
finger-and-toe counting method, and is purely quaternary. It does 
not follow that because people count by their fingers they count 
by fives. 

Multiplication. — The most common form of this method of mak- 
ing numerals is the duplicative. Six is occasionally formed from 
three, as in Wintun, Yana, and Salinan ; four more frequently from 
two; and eight in many cases from four or two. Many families 
show one of these phenomena in one or more of their dialects. 
Duplication is not however the only multiplicative method. Three- 
four for twelve, and three-five for fifteen are found in certain Wintun, 
Salinan, Chumash, and Shoshonean dialects. 
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Addition and Subtraction.—In a measure a cross-classification is 
made by the introduction of these methods (as by that of the mul- 
tiplicative), since no system can be built up to reach any higher 
designations without them, and as quinary systems mainly depend 
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on addition and subtraction for the numbers between six and nine. 
These methods are mentioned here only to call attention to the fact 
that both of them occur, subtraction naturally most frequently in 
the case of nine, fourteen, and nineteen. 
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Analogy. — A principle which by itself can scarcely be consid- 
ered as formative of numeral words, but which undoubtedly influ- 
ences them, is that of phonetic analogy. It is to be expected that 
succeeding numerals will be similar in sound even more often among 
uncivilized people where consecutive counting is frequent, than un- 
der conditions of culture where mathematical operations have largely 
supplanted this. In California phonetic analogy is very frequent. 
Both the beginning and end of words exhibit the phenomenon. In 
the great majority of cases the analogy occurs between two and 
three, to which circumstance parallels can be found in other Ameri- 
can languages, and in fact in those which people of European civili- 
zation speak. Shoshonean, Yurok, Shastan, Chimariko, Pomo, 
Wishosk, Washo, Esselen, Wappo Yuki, Athabascan, Yuman, and 
Wintun each shows a resemblance between its forms for two and 
three. 

The nature and causes of the diversity of the numeral systems 
are shown plainly in the table of four Yuki dialects. With one 
exception the numerals up to three are sprung from the same radicals 
in the several Yuki dialects. From four on they differ completely 
and are all obviously composite. In many cases the meaning of 
the compositions is clear, though their force or origin may not 
always be so evident; in other cases it is at least certain that the 
words are composite, practically all Yuki radicals being monosyl- 
labic. While one of the four systems is quaternary, two others are 
quinary-decimal, and the fourth is quinary-vigesimal. In addition 
to the difference in general method, the actual significance of each 
of the numerals, the actions or objects referred to, are almost 
invariably different through the four dialects. 

It has sometimes been assumed that there exist on the one hand 
a quinary-vigesimal method of counting and on the other a decimal 
one. Some authors. have not hesitated to class certain languages, 
of which only the numerals up to ten were known, as “ quinary- 
vigesimal,” because up to ten they are quinary. The material 
presented in the accompanying tables, as well as the maps, show 
that such an assumption cannot be made too cautiously. Deci- 
mal systems change to vigesimal above twenty (Miwok) and to 
quinary between ten and twenty (Miwok), and quinary systems fre- 
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quently are purely decimal from ten up (Shasta, Yana, etc.). In 
the material here presented there are more cases of a quinary sys- 
tem changing to a decimal or a decimal to a vigesimal, than of a 
quinary becoming vigesimal or a decimal remaining decimal. To 
be sure these facts relate only to California, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that, the world over, for reasons that are obvious, the 
quinary and vigesimal methods are probably more often associated 
with each other than with the decimal. But it is clear that such an 
association must be regarded as at most a general tendency, never 
as an a priori fact. 

The accompanying maps showing the geographical distribution 
by linguistic families of the various methods of numeral formation, 
sum up the material collected and the generalizations stated. They 
are in no need of a commentary beyond a notice of the extent to 
which the principle of territorial continuity of characteristics obtains. 
While diversity and irregularity seem the chief features of the maps, 
yet the areas in which similar numeral methods occur are not 
randomly scattered, but with few exceptions are geographically 
continuous. This makes it clear that, with but little borrowing of 
specific words distinct families have considerably influenced each 
other as regards their processes of numeral formation. 

The numerical systems of North America as a whole may also 
be briefly referred to. For the numerals below ten, the various 
linguistic stocks are about evenly divided territorially, roughly half 
the area of the continent being characterized by the use of the 
decimal method, and half by the use of the quinary system, although 
in a number of cases where the decimal system prevails it is not 
pure, but shows more or less multiplication and subtraction. For 
numerals above ten, on the other hand, the decimal system, gen- 
erally pretty pure, occurs in the enormous majority of cases, cover- 
ing the entire continent with the exception of parts of California and 
Mexico, the Eskimo area, and the sections occupied by the various 
members of the Caddoan stock. Only in these few areas does no 
trace of the decimal system exist above ten. At a number of points 
on the Northwest coast a quinary system somewhat mixed with 
decimal occurs. 

Mexico is noteworthy for practically not possessing a single na- 
tive language showing the decimal system either below or above ten. 
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Consistent or thorough decimal systems, where all the numerals, 
both below and above ten, are on this basis, cover very large areas, 
including the regions occupied by the large and important Siouan, 
Athabascan, Shoshonean, Iroquoian, and Salish stocks. This area 
is in the main that of the central portion of the continent, and it ex- 
tends to the Pacific coast in only one or two places. 

As contrasted with the wide extension of thorough decimal sys- 
tems, consistent quinary-vigesimal systems occur but rarely. Out- 
side of Mexico, they are to be found only among the Caddoan 
tribes, the Eskimo, and in parts of California. 

It follows then that the decimal system is, in whole or in part, 
the predominant system throughout most of North America. The 
strength of the general tendency toward the decimal basis is shown 
by the fact that not only do systems which start decimally continue 
on that basis throughout, but also that those which initially are 
quinary, in most cases shift above ten to the decimal method. In 
this connection lies one of the most striking evidences of the variety 
which obtains in California, for not only do there occur within the 
area of the state all the general variations in numeral systems which 
are to be found in the entire remainder of the continent, but there 
exist also systems found nowhere else in North America, namely 
those initially decimal but changing in the higher numbers to qui- 
nary, and those quaternary throughout. 

Altogether it would appear that numerals occupy a very differ- 
ent place in Californian languages from their philological position in 
Indo-European and other great linguistic families of the old world, 
and that on the whole they cannot be given the importance in com- 
parison and in questions of determination of genetic relationship, 
that they occupy in these languages. 
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seu nut vf nat.) 
vf 
vk nat.y 
vf nat} 
tuvdyy vf nat} 
vf nat} 

demep 

svu nu 

1dyo,s} 

tuvde} 


aid rouod 
aud yak 


nat.) puro 
nat.) tuvdjyey 
nat.) uidoo 
nat.3 1ouod 
nat.} 1ouod 
wo-duou 
we-9 
wo- 
wo-dvo 9) 
we-doyey 
wo-1doo 
ure-9)a4 

diuou 

90 unui 

ul 
1d1po 

rouod 

yah 


$7124 
synyox 


aud rouod 
ayid 


nat.) 
nat.) 1ouodjoy 
nat.} urdoo 


nat.) rouod 
we-9,unuw 
wo- 
wo-dyo 9} 
wo-doj0y 
wo-1doo 
wo-poyed 
yoyuodos 
90 unui 
urdoo 
1ouod 
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yd 


og BAID}-B-WO 


numyo-vu 
vu 
og 
vd s} 
CU 
xgseur-114 
nuiny9 
xgsvul 

saug 


og 


[94 

vds} 

xasvur 

VADGADT DIULS 
ysvuny) 


og -sud-umnxst 


nya} 

uds 

XOSBUI-}IS 

WINXSI-}IS 

BUISI-}IS 

xasvur 

umnxst 

WA) 
yspuny) 


tsnod 

UISO-[ 

gg 

gg NUINXS} 

SINT 
yspuny) 


ooz 


yiavydes a2oynpeyep uvdy} yeuR} 9)x-vsuv} OO! 
06 
of 

09 

ydeied azoqnpeyep of 
ydequis) azoynpeyep ( yevydes) syeuy}-jyn oF 
yourey azoynpeyep Daan t-uvydey of 

61 

= gt 

91 

$1 

242 09090." 

ynugia youry £1 

ynepiu yey yievydes voy-tedu1 reuajay-xejnx Av-uyn on-ur jn 

= ylevydes 20s} dar a)x-¥suv} O1 

vied ‘hed 10S}-8}9} 91} 49]2} nynou yed tryed 6 

= yduavs vpexvur-ad amonut anived 
ydequisy snxvuex den} wt gn ovniey 
yourny dajnx uvdey uvydey sadvy uexdey 
yleuy ao1yey xu[nx un urn 
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NOTES TO THE Lists OF NUMERALS 


(1) Thanks are due the following for contributions to these lists: 
Professor P. E. Goddard, the Athabascan tables; Mr S. A. Barrett, all 
the Pomo, the Central and Cache Creek Wintun, the Coast and Tuolumne 
Moquelumnan, and Wappo Yuki; Dr A. M. Tozzer, part of the Amador 
Moquelumnan ; Mr H. B. Wilson, part of the Southern Wintun. The 
Lutuami is taken from A. S. Gatschet’s work on the Klamath language. 
Hale, in volume 11 of Zransactions of the American Ethnological Society, 
has furnished San Antonio Salinan, San Luis Obispo Chumash, and, with 
Loew (Appendix to volume vii of the Wheeler Survey), the Santa Barbara 
Chumash. The Gabrielino list is mainly from Ried’s account of the Los 
Angeles Indians, reprinted by Taylor in the Cadfornia Farmer. The 
following are from the various sources drawn upon in the linguistic ap- 
pendix of Powers’ Zribes of California : Wishosk (part), Costanoan ex- 
cept Monterey, Santa Cruz Island Chumash. Esselen is from a compila- 
tion in a paper in volume ui of the University of California Publications 
in American Archeology and Ethnology. 

(2) The normal Athabascan numeral system is decimal. Hupa 11 
is translated by Professor Goddard 1o by-its-side again-1. Kato, the 
southernmost dialect in the state, in territorial contact with Yuki and 
Pomo, is quinary as far as 20. 

(3) The Yurok numerals show many forms according as they refer to 
different classes of objects. ‘The forms here given are used in counting. 
From 6 to 9 the ending -¢samez, found also in 5, may be added. The 
words for 7, 8, and g are the names of the three middle fingers of the 
hand. TZserucek, 7, means pointer, the index finger, from ¢serwerc, to 
point ; £newetek, 8, means long one, the middle finger. From 11 to 14, 
werLerwi, 10, may be omitted. 

(4) The interesting Yuki numerals are given in translation in the 
accompanying table. In the Round Valley or Yuki proper dialect, which 
alone is quaternary, but is strictly so, a number of variant forms have been 
obtained. 8 may be mipat-op-kitc; 9, hutcam-pan, or pa"wi-pan, both 
reductions of the full form hutcam-pa"wi-pan ; 10, likewise by omitting 
hutcam, ofi-sul ; 18, opt-hui-poi. 24 = 8, 26= 10, 35 = 19, 51 = 19, 
64 is omaha"t-tc-am-op. ‘The elements entering into the higher compound 
descriptive numerals appear, from comparison with other Yuki words and 
phrases, to have the following meanings: s/, body (Indian’s translation, 
hang); Zk, project (Indian’s translation, in); coz, stuff (Indian’s 
translation, in) ; a/-a-wa, stick-wide, with inserted phonetic -a-,; tc, 
cut ; pot, in; pat, flat ; pan, hang ; fa, lift ; Autcam, Indian’s translation, 
over, beyond ; mzkas, Indian’s translation, even. It will be seen that 
none of the dialects, except Wappo, shows simple stems, that is, pure 
numeral roots, above 3; and that the stems for 1 and 2, paw and of, are 
the only words common to the counting of the four dialects. 
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Yuki proper Coast Huchnom Wappo 

a I I I 

22 2 2 2 

3 3 3 hoboka 

4 2-forks hilkil-2 kes-2 ola 

5 middle-in I-flat (?) I-putc gada 

mikas-tcilki I-tit I-tal I-tenauk 

7 mikas-in 2-tit 2-nun 2-tenauk 

8 1-flat, hand-stick-flat, hand- 3-tit kinasa-nun 3-han 

on-cut 
9 beyond-t-hang, beyond- 4-tit helpiso-1-tal I-put-out (?), 
hang, 1-hang 1-stick-ak(?) 
10 beyond-2-body, 2-body 5-tit helpiso-straight mahaic 
11 3-body helpiso-1-tik mahaic-1I-and 
12 2-forks-body helpiso-2-tik mahaic-2-and 
13 middle-in-body helpiso-3-tik 
14 mikas-tcilki-body stick(?)-1-tan mahaic-4-and 
15 mikas-in-body stick (?) 
16 middle-none, 8 stick(? )-1-tik mahaic-6-and 
17. 1I-middle-project, 9 stick (?)-2-tik 
18 2-middle-project, 10 stick(? )-8-tik 
19 3-middle-project, 11 I-stick-stand-1-tan mahaic-9-and 
20 4-middle-project, 12 2-keckeneclak _1-stick-stand 2-hol 
30 3-keckeneclak finger-2-stick-stand 3-hol 
40 4-keckeneclak 2-stick-stand 4-hol 
50 5-keckeneclak finger-3-stick-stand 5-hol 
60 3-stick-stand 6-hol 
64 2-fork-pile(?)-at [6-hol-4-and] 
100 I-stick I-stick 10-hol 
200 2-stick 2-stick 


shown in the following table. 
logical translations. 


Yuki proper 8, hand-on-cut, may also be translated hand-2-cut, or hand-2-only. 


(5) The composition of the Pomo numerals in the several dialects is 
Italicized words are connotive, not etymo- 


They give the meaning which the Indian part of the 


word must have, as shown by the remainder of the word. It will be seen 
that all the systems are entirely quinary-vigesimal, except the South- 
eastern, which while decimal above ten is largely borrowed from the 
neighboring Wintun, and the Southern dialect, which is decimal from 
forty up. There is some subdialectic difference within this latter dialect. 
A southern subdialect differs from that given here in being decimal 
between ten and thirty. The numbers from eleven to nineteen are 
formed from w/, a conjunction, and the numbers from one to nine. 
Twenty in this southern subdialect is two ten. In the Northern, 
Central, and Eastern dialects the word for ten may be omitted in the 
numbers from eleven up, though this is unusual. The same holds true in 
the Southeastern dialect. In the Southern and Southwestern dialects, on 
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the other hand, the numbers from eleven to thirteen are usually spoken 


simply and one, and two, and three, without prefixed ten, although this 


ten is occasionally used. 


ANALYSIS OF POMO NUMERALS 


Northern Central Eastern Southwestern 
s 8 I I I 
22 2 2 2 
a 3 3 3 3 
4 4 duo-2 4 4 
5 5 5 
6 1-di I-di 1-di lan-1 
7 2-ba 2-ina kula-2 lan-2 
8 2-ko-4 2-ko-4 2-ka-4 kom-4 (?) 
10-/ess 10-ess 10-/ess I-tco 
10 610-full 10-full I-10 
Il 10--+--I 10----I 
12 10--+--2 10- -++--2 10- -+--2 +-2 
14 15-ess 15-/ess 3-mar-/ess 3-hma-/ess 
15 15-full 3-mar-ful/ 3-hma-fu// 
16 15-+-1 15-+--1 3-mar--+--I 3-hma-+-1 
17 15-+-2 15§-+-2 3-mar--+--2 3-hma--+ -2 
18 15-+-3 15-+-3 3-mar-+-3 3-hma-+--3 
19 I-hma-/ess I-hma-/ess stick-di-5-/ess 4-hma-/ess 
20 I-hma-fu// 1-hma-ful/  stick-di-5-fu// 4-hma-ful/ 
21 1-hma- 1-hma--+ -1  stick-di-5-f//- 4-hma--+--1 
ot 
30 na-na-I0- na-10-fu// na-10 6-hma 
full 
40 2-stick 2-stick 2-stick I-stick 
50 10-i-3-stick 10-at-3-stick 10-e-3-stick | 10-hma 
60 3-stick 3-stick-fu// 3-stick 3-hma-tcidu 
7O na-10-4- 10-at-4-stick 10-ai-4-stick  3-hma-tcidu- 
stick 10 
80 4-stick 4-stick 4-stick 2-stick 
1-10-5-stick 10-at-5-stick 10-ai-5-stick  2-stick-10-ko 
5-stick 5-stick-fu// 5-stick 2-stick-1- 
hma-ko 
200 10-stick 10-full-stick 10-stick 


(6) Northern Wintun 6 and 8 are derived from 3 and 4 by the pre- 


fixion of multiplicative seve- or se-. 


20 is I person. 
respectively 2 and 3 persons, but 30 and 5q are 3-10 and 5-10. 


Southern 


-wne 


5 

lan-1 
lat-2 
kom-4 (?) 


I-tco 

I-10 

+ -I 

-2 

+3 
3-hma-/ess 
3-hma-fu// 
3-hma- + -1 
3-hma- -+- -2 
3-hma- +--3 
4-hma-/ess 
4-hma-/ul/ 


4-hma- + -1 
6-hma 


I-stick 
(4-stick ?) 

5-stick 

6-10 

7-10 


8-10 
9-10 
10-stick 


2-stick 


Southeastern 


7 [Wintun] 
I-widi, or 
&§ [Wintun] 

xut-70 
zo [Wintun] 
1o--+--I 

10- -+--2 
10- -3 
10--+-4 
10-45 

ro- +--6 
10-+-7 
ro-+--8 
-}--9 
7-stick 

[z=Wintun] 
r-stick- + -1 


6-mai 
I-axots 
5-tal-zo 
6-tal-zo 


7-tal-zo 


8-tal-7o 
9-tal-zo 


40 and 60 are 


method of counting above 2o is thus alternately vigesimal and decimal. 


The 


|| 
— 
| 
= | 
| 
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Multiplication is also found in Central Wintun fanoz-tcancem, 15, = 3-5, 
and in Southern fanzomi, 12, which appears to be panoz-Lawi, 3-4. 
The Southern dialect is vigesimal from 20 up, except for ponz-araxs/a 
thirty ; fonz, = Pano, 3, shows this to be a decimal form. 

(7) Achomawi 70 and 8o are not decimal, but formed from 60 as 
a base. 

(8) Yana dun-hari and taum-hari, 6 and 8, are from pu/-mitc’ and 
taumi, 3 and 4. 9g contains the stem of 1. 

(9) Lutuami -av/a, on 11-19, is a locative case ending; -#/, on 
20-90, is a suffix making adjectives of numerals. 

(10) The frequent -v7, ‘with,’ in the Maidu lists is to be taken as 
equivalent to ‘ toward,’ counting from the last preceding basis. _1-with- 
man = 1 toward a man= 1 toward 20, i. e. 1 toward 20 from 15, the 
last basis. Somewhat analogously, the suffix -va, ‘from,’ is in the 
Northeastern dialect used in a sense the opposite of that which we should 
attach to it. MMasok-na sapwi, 10-from 3, is not 3 from 10, 7, as we 
should read it, but 3 counting onward from 1o, i. e. 13. 

(11) It is interesting that the word woke, arrow, varies in numerical 
significance between 10, 11, and 12: 

10, Northwestern, Mooretown, fenim nokom, 2 arrows, = 20. 

11, Northwestern, Konkau, wikem nokom, 1 arrow, = 10; but: 
pe-ni-wikem-noko, two-with-one-arrow, or, as we should say, two beyond 
[the last unit (10) toward] 1 arrow (11), = 12 (sic). 

12, Northwestern, Mooretown, and Northeastern, Genesee, wokem 
noko, 1 arrow, = 12. 

(12) The Northwestern Maidu near Chico counted from 1 to 20 like 
the Konkau, with the exception of: 

11 wik-ni hiwali, 1-with 15. 13 sapwi-ni hiwali, 3-with 15. 

12 pe-ni hiwali, 2-with 15. 14 tsdye-ni hiwali, 4-with 15. 

(13) The following variations have been observed within the Southern 
Maidu dialect : 

At Swede’s Flat: 


9 peliom, as in Northeastern and Northwestern dialects. 
11 wikte-ni wikem-noko, as in Northwestern dialect at Moore- 
town, 


At Twelve Mile: 


g peliom. 12 matsan pen, ten two. 
11 matsan witte, ten one. 13 matsan sapwi, ten three, etc. 


At Sacramento: 


16 hial-t-aka. 30 matsa-ni pen, ten-with forty. 
17 hiwal-ban-aka. 40 peni-wie, 2-wie. 

18 hiwa-sp-aka. 50 matsa-ni sapwie, ten-with sixty. 
19 ¢sdt-ni maiduk, four-with man. 60 sap-uye, 3-wie. 


20 kum maiduk, whole man. 
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(14) Compare Northwestern Maidu 5 and Southern Maidu 10: 
ma-tsani, 
(15) Compare Maidu 5, ma-wika, with Miwok ma-hoka, masoka, 5. 
(16) Northeastern Maidu : 
11 1ro-from 1. 
I-arrow. 
13 1o-from 3. 
(17) For 20, Southern Maidu, Spanish Flat, uses also 


14 10-from 4. 
15 10-from 5. ' 


witem maiduk, % man ; pen-pai matcam, 2-times ten. 


(18) An analysis of the Northwestern and Southern Maidu numerals 
is given in the following table: 


ANALYSIS OF MAIDU NUMERALS 


Northwestern 


Northwestern 


Southern 


Konkau Mooretown Spanish Flat 

I I 

22 2 2 

a 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 

5 hand-tsani (?) hand-1 (?) hand-1 (?) 

6 3-double 3-double to-mbo 

7 5-2 [7 =topwi, 3 —sapwi] to-pwi 

8 4-double 2-4 2-4 

9 4-with-10 2-liom 2-lio 
10 hand-double hand-double hand-tsani 
II I-arrow I-with I-arrow hi-woto 
12 2-with-1-arrow I-arrow 2-woto 
13 3-with-15 3 botam 3-with-al 
14 4-with-15 4 botam 4-with-al 
15 15==hiwali 10 5 15 = hiwal 
16 1-with-man-1 10 6 oiseto 
17 2-with-man-1 etc. 2-with-man 
18 3-with-man-1 3-with-man 
19 4-with-man-I 4-with-man 
20 man-I 2 arrow whole-man, I-man, or 2-ivies-10 
21 
3° ©610-with 2-man 3 ten 3-10 
4° 2-man 4-I0 
50 10-with 3-man 
60 3-man 


(19) For -mama, -momo, -mumu, or -mimu, a form -muyu has also 
been obtained. 
(20) Cf. Wintun 8, sezawi. 
(21) It is not unlikely that this method-of counting from 11 to 19 
by expressed addition to 1o is recent. A similar method is followed in 
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most Valley and Foothill dialects today, yet the older people generally 
use or remember the shorter derivative forms here given. 

(22) The Shoshonean dialects of Southern California appear to de- 
velop their higher numerals from a few simple elements by very trans- 
parent methods. This is evident in the Gabrielino table given, which is 
taken from Ried’s list in the Ca/ifornia Farmer (xiv, 146, January 11, 
1861). Wehe-s is twice, pahe-s is thrice, etc. The Luisefio, according 
to the late Mr P. S. Sparkman, follows methods that are even more primi- 
tive and variable. There are simple numerals only to five. Every higher 
number is denoted by a phrase which is nothing but the expression of an 
arithmetical operation. The choice of expressions used is particularly 
interesting. Six may be expressed by ‘ again one,’ or by ‘another be- 
sides one,’ or by ‘ five one upon,’ or by ‘ besides my-hand one finger.’ 
Eight is expressed in the same way, with the substitution of ‘three’ for 
‘one.’ Ten is again the same, with ‘five’ instead of ‘one.’ Or, to 
denote ten, it is possible to say ‘ my-hand finished both,’ or ‘all my-hand 
finished.’ The following are terms for higher numbers : 


10, my-hand finished both. 
20, another finished my-foot the-side. 


10, all my-hand finished. 

15, all my-hand finished and one my-foot. 

25, all my-hand my-foot finished and another five. 

40, all my-hand my-foot finished again all my-hand my-foot 
finished. 


40, twice my-hand my-foot finished. 
80, four-times all my-hand my-foot finished. 
100, five-times all my-hand my-foot finished. 
200, again five-times all my-hand my-foot finished. 


11, besides other my-hand one finger. 
16, besides my-foot one finger (= toe). 
21, besides other my-foot one finger (= toe). 


11, twice five one upon. 

16, thrice five one upon. 

20, four-times five. 

30, five-times five, five upon. 

71, five-times five, another five-times five, and four-times five, 
one upon. 


While multiplication is freely used for the formation of higher numbers, 
the highest multiplier used is five. With this, higher units of twenty-five 
are formed, which are added together to express the numbers below one 
hundred ; or a unit of twenty is formed by some phrase such as ‘all my- 
hand my-foot finished,’ and this is raised by multiplication to one hun- 
dred, or, by the use of a phrase such as ‘ again five,’ to two hundred. 
What is most interesting is that these numbers are reached without the 
use of a numeral higher than five. 
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(23) San Luis Obispo Chumash for 1 and 4 resemble 4 and 1 respec- 
tively in other dialects ; ckomo, 8, occurring only in this dialect, is from 
the common root for 2 and 4. 

(24) This Chumash form for 1, paka, is probably related to Esselen 
pek, and to the puku which neighboring Gabrielino alone shows for 1 
among all the Shoshonean dialects. 

(25) The aboriginal way of counting was evidently the same in 
Chumash as in Salinan: to 16 as the first higher unit, and then presum- 
ably by multiplying this unit and adding to it. It is likely that the deci- 
mal forms from 20 up are due to white contact and influence ; the same 
is very probable for the Santa Ynez forms from 11 to 19, which were 
recorded many years after the corresponding forms in the other dialects. 

(26) Compare Miwok 7, henekak. 

(27) Compare Miwok 3, /e/oko. 

(28) The very interesting Salinan system is at once quaternary and 
multiplicative in method. ‘The highest unit-term obtained is 16, as in 
the neighboring Chumash languages. /av-ne/ and ca-ne/, 6 and 8, are 
derived from za-pai and ki-ca, 3 and 4; &:- is evidently not part of the 
stem (though it appears in 4a-Ai-ce, 2), for Sitjar gives fo/ for 1 (Hale 
ki-tol), and ke-te for 7 (Hale ¢e). The ¢ in wlt-ao, 5, is nearly ¢r. 
9, teta-tsot, appears to contain 1, fo/, and to, fsoe. 12, Lapat-kea, is 
3-4, and 15 is 3-5; r1 and 13 are 10 and 1 and 12 and1; 14, like 7, 
is unanalyzable. The simple numeral stems would therefore seem to be : 
tol, 1; ca, 2 Or 4; pat, 3; ult-ao, 5; te, 7; toe, 10; Wwococo, 14; 
hpec, 16. 

(29) In Wheeler Survey, vil, 457, vocabulary 28, the Dieguefio 
numerals are thus given: 


1, khink. 8, niok-hamuk (cf. 3). 

2, oak. 9, nt-tchibab (cf. 4). 

3, hamok. 10, selgh-iamat. 

4, tchibabk. 11, nie-khin. 

5, selkh-akat. 12, ntekhvab gushbaib (twice 6?). 
6, niu-gushbat. 20, selgh-hoak (10-2). 


7, ntok-hoak (cf. 2). 

(30) The Shasta also use the following system in counting above 
twenty: 20, /sec, one-man ; 30, ¢sectsim etsehewi, one-man-tsim-ten ; 40, 
xoka-hic, two-man; 50, xoka-hic etsehewi, two-man-ten ; 60, xatsk-ic, 
three-man ; 70, xatsk-ic etsehewi, three-man-ten ; 80, ‘raha-ic, four- 
man ; 90, ¢raha-ic etsehewi, four-man-ten ; 100, a@ifsa-ic, aitsa-man. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ON A NEPHRITE STATUETTE FROM SAN ANDRES 
TUXTLA, VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


By W. H. HOLMES 


In June, 1902, a correspondent residing in the city of Orizaba, 
Mexico, announced, in the following note, the discovery of an archeo- 
logical object of much apparent interest : 


Dear Sir : 

I send you herewith two photographs of a jade idol which was dug up by 
the plow in the district of San Andrés Tuxtla on the Gulf coast of Mexico, 
about 100 miles southeast of Veracruz. I have had it photographed on account 
of its material and of the hieroglyphics in the hope that both may be of some 
archeological value. 1 believe that jade is not found in this country, so that 
the material and the design and possibly the hieroglyphics would seem to be 
points in favor of the theory of an Oriental origin for some of the inhabitants 
of ancient Mexico. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED BIsHop MASON. 


Nothing further transpired regarding the specimen until July, 
1903, when a letter was received from New York referring to what 
appeared from the description to be the same or a closely similar 
specimen. The letter is as follows : 


Dear Sir: 

During my recent trip to Mexico, a friend of mine in Orizaba, Mexico, 
showed me an old—as he believes— Aztec idol. It is about 6%” high 
and 4’’ wide, and seems to represent the head and face of a priest with hiero- 
glyphics cut into the sides and back of the cassock with which the figure is 
covered from the shoulders down. The idol is cut out of jade (serpentine, as 
they call it in Mexico), and was found by one of the farm hands while plow- 
ing. If this should be of interest to you for the purpose of deciphering the 
hieroglyphics or to acquire it for the collection in the Smithsonian Institution, 
please advise me and | will take pleasure in sending it to you by express. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. E. ULBRICHT. 


A little later the specimen was forwarded to the writer for ex- 
amination. It proved to be a nephrite carving of exceptional 
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character and interest, and after a brief correspondence carried on 
with a view of verifying the story of its discovery, it was acquired 
for the National collection. 

The carving which is shown in four views in the accompanying 
plates is more or less conical in shape, 6 % inches in height and 334 
inches in greatest diameter at the base. The upper part represents 
a human head with somewhat pointed crown, and with features well 
defined but primitive in treatment. The lower part of the face is 
masked with the beak of a bird, suggesting that of a duck or other 
water-fowl, carved in relief and extending like a beard down over 
the chest; while covering the cheeks and passing half-way down 
the sides of the beak are two mustache-like devices in low relief. 
The idea of the bird suggested by the beak is further carried out 
by wings covering the sides of the figure, the lower margins of 
which are engraved with alternating lines and rectangles to repre- 
sent feathers. Beneath the wings in incised outline are the legs and 
feet of the bird. 

The most remarkable feature of the specimen, however, is the 
series of glyphic inscriptions engraved on the surface — front, sides, 
and back —as shown in the accompanying outlines, plates xxxIv, 
XXXVI, Xxxvill, and xt. Although resembling closely in general 
form the glyphic characters of the ancient Maya of Yucatan, these 
glyphs, with a few exceptions, are quite unlike them, and at the 
same time are distinct from those of other middle American centers 
of culture. 

The first question raised on viewing this unique specimen relates 
to its authenticity as a work of the ancient Mexicans, and every 
possible effort has been made to learn more of its history, but with- 
out avail. We are thus compelled, save so far as the statement of 
Mr Mason can be taken as authoritative, to rely on the evidence 
furnished by the specimen itself, which, it may be noted, presents 
no features suggesting serious doubt of its genuineness. The manu- 
facture of spurious antiquities of late years in Mexico has, however, 
developed into quite an industry, and great skill is sometimes shown 
in copying and imitating ancient work. For this reason relics of 
apparent scientific value not having satisfactory pedigrees must be 
subjected to every available test, and this publication has been 
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delayed in order that this specimen might be scrutinized by such 
of our archeologists as are versed in the antiquities and glyphic 
writing of Mexico. 

Drawings of the glyphs were submitted to Dr Cyrus Thomas, 
one of our foremost students of American glyphic writing, who fur- 
nished the following note : 


The glyphs shown in the figures referred to me may be assigned, I 
think without doubt, to the Mayan culture, but of that type which appears 
to be of the cursive, possibly demotic, class. For comparison I would 
refer you to Brinton’s paper entitled ‘‘ The Books of Chilan Balam,’’ and 
to the so-called Leyden Stone. Similar characters are seen in one of 
Maudslay’s photographs of Chichen Itza inscriptions, and in a figure in 
Brinton’s ‘‘ Primer of Hieroglyphics.’’ 


Mr C. C. Willoughby, one of our most painstaking and skilful 
students of American antiquities, to whom the specimen was referred, 
has favored me with the following statement of correspondences ob- 
served between these glyphs and those of the Mayan codices : 

I have gone carefully over the drawings of the hieroglyphs upon the 
Vera Cruz stone. Omitting the numerals, I think there are at least eleven 
characters which also occur in modified forms in the codices, as follows : 


This (a) is probably the Sun God (God G) of Schellhas. He is 
distinguished by the flowing beard and the large nose ornament. His 
Mexican counterpart, Quetzalcoatl, is also bearded. Drawings of two 
heads of God G from the Dresden Codex are given (4, ¢), and one of 
Quetzalcoatl (d) for comparison. 


Winged Sun Symbol (¢) : This sign appearing above the head of the 
Sun God upon the stone is especially noteworthy, as the sun sign A?” forms 


a d 
e g 
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the chief factor in God G’s hieroglyph in the codices. ‘The three other 
winged sun-symbols shown (,4 g, 4) are from Troano-Cortesian Codex 
1og—1o0 (III, IV) and Dresden Codex 15, 57. 

ffi . The main element of the hieroglyph of the God- 
ap GF dess with the Features of an Old Woman (Goddess O) 
a of Schellhas, distinguished by the corkscrew curl and 


the ‘‘ wrinkles of age about the eyes.’’ (/, Dresden 
Codex 2 et seq.) 


Hieroglyphs resembling a caterpillar: In the codices the head is 
shown both in profile and turned on one 

lant TY side. Variants of the superfix are given 
aD in the examples from the manuscripts (mm, 

m, 0). (Dresden Codex 62, Peresian 

oa nae Codex 18.) Two of three variants (4, 


fori 7), somewhat modified, appear upon the 
stone. The U-shaped affixes are used in 
various positions in this carving and also 
in the codices. In the latter they sometimes surround a hieroglyph. 


‘The human hand holding a fruit-like object. The 
‘a LY hand is reversed on the stone (f). (g, Dresden 
Codex 23.) 


¥ comsiiiiil hieroglyph, two elements of which may be equivalent to 
the common form s. . This character (s) occurs twice 
fi Ee in Peresian Codex (11.12) with the following pre- 
in addition. 
— This (¢) may be equivalent to w, which is found 
E-T-3 in all the Mayan codices and is used generally with an 
affix. (Troano-Cortesian Codex 38 XIX.) 


(s) The day sign Mu/uk. Probably thus used on the 
stone as it is followed by the numeral 8. 


Vv 
@ & Flint knife, often used as an affix. 
w 


o> freA A common affix and sometimes used alone. 


x 
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There are several others which may be variants of glyphs in the 
codices, but the resemblances are not so close as in the examples cited. 
Technically the execution of the characters upon the Vera Cruz stone is 
very inferior. It seems to me however that they are undoubtedly Mayan. 


Drawings of the glyphs were forwarded to Mr Charles P. Bow- 
ditch, who is a prominent student of our native writing, and the 
following statement was kindly furnished by him : 


I have made careful researches regarding these glyphs and have com- 
pared them with a card catalogue (which I have had made for my own 
use) of all the glyphs contained in the three known Maya manuscripts. 
The result is the same as I should have reached if I had trusted to my 
memory alone, for I can not find any real likeness between the two kinds 
of glyphs. ‘There is one glyph on the stone — that on the right shoulder 
of the full-faced drawing — which suggests the day Xan, but this like- 
ness is by no means striking. 

Neither do the glyphs recall to me those of the inscriptions found 
in the state of Chiapas and in Guatemala and Honduras. Nor is there 
much similarity between the glyphs on the stone and those found on the 
nephrite slab of Leyden. The glyphs are much squarer than those of 
any of the manuscripts or inscriptions alluded to above. Indeed, in 
their general form they are more like the day signs of the Books of Chilan 
Balam, published in pamphlet form by Dr Brinton many years ago. 

The initial dates of the inscriptions are designated by glyphs de- 
noting periods of 144,000 days (cycle, so-called), 7,200 days (katun), 
360 days (tun), 20 days (uinal), 1 day (kin), and with these are num- 
bers, denoted by heads or by dots and lines, which show how many of 
these periods are to be taken. Nearly all the inscription dates have the 
number g attached to the cycle sign. In the manuscripts the dates or 
long numbers are denoted merely by lines and dots, the relative positions 
of these, one above the other, giving the different values to them. The 
set of dots and lines upon the full-faced drawing recalls the large numbers 
of the Dresden Codex. 

The cycle number probably appears thus _“.<« It would seem as 
if the left hand dot of the 3 did not have a relation to the line below, 
since it is out of line with the other dots, and the position of the two 
right-hand dots would seem to show that there should be two other dots 
on the left. Inspection would show whether there had been a scaling of 
the stone here. If the other two dots belong here, we should have 9 
cycles —a number which appears in the very large majority of Initial 
Series. I do not think that the katun number is 6. It would seem from 
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the photograph as if the darker dot on the right was a part of this number, 
and that the dot, which would be used in making the katun number 6 
does not belong to the line below. Below this katun number are a variety 
of dots, but I think your decision as to the tun number is probably right 
and that this number is 2. The uinal number is probably 4 and the kin 
number is 17. What the perpendicular day number at the bottom is, I 
am a little in doubt. It may very well be 8 or possibly 7, or again all 
the dots on the left may be part of the curved line of dots and may not 
relate to the upright line ; in this case, the day number would be 5. 

In favor of your interpretation, it is true that the long number 8. 
6. 2. 4. 17 brings us to the date 8 Caban o Kankin, and this agrees with 
the day number, if we consider that as 8. I doubt, however, whether 
the inscription is clear enough to make it possible, in the absence of the 
month glyph, to determine with certainty what this date is, or, indeed, 
whether it takes the place of an Initial Series in the inscriptions. 

Photographs of the statuette, together with drawings of the 
glyphs, were placed in the hands of Mr Sylvanus G. Morley of 
Cambridge, and he has placed the following well-considered obser- 
vations at my disposal : 


One striking feature of Maya chronology is that almost all of those 
dates which it seems possible to regard as actually historical and not 
merely traditional or mythological, fall in the roth cycle after the normal 
date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, or after 9 cycles had elapsed, and in the progress 
of the roth. In this roth cycle apparently the hieroglyphic system, as 
developed at Palenque, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Quirigua, Copan, and 
other points in southern Chiapas and Guatemala, had already reached a 
highly conventionalized form. 

The beginnings of this system, however, have never as yet been 
found ; but that there must have been less elaborate forms, showing the 
course of development through which the glyphs had passed to reach the 
highly conventionalized state to which they had attained in their roth 
cycle, and as we now find them, seems to be beyond question. Sucha 
system could not have sprung into existence fully formed. Its very com- 
plexity precludes the possibility. A long period of time was necessary 
for such intricate forms to have been evolved. 

For this reason the statuette under discussion is of particular inter- 
est ; for if I read this Initial Series aright it falls in the gth cycle, or after 
8 complete cycles had elapsed from the normal date. The date of this 
statuette then becomes the earliest historical date we have ; if we eliminate 
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the Initial Series of Palenque in the 2d cycle, and the Initial Series of 
the east side of Stela C at Quirigua, which opens with the normal date. 
Both of these, however, are probably of traditional, if indeed not mytho- 
logical connection, carrying time backward 3,200 years prior to the roth 
cycle in which most of the dates occur. 
The only other series which falls in the 9th cycle is that of the 
Leyden Plate, also of nephrite. This has the initial series 8-14-—3-1-12. 
1? ?Yaxkin, — which series in fact leads to 1 Eb o Yaxkin, a date 
nearly 161 years later than that of the Tuxtla statuette. Moreover, on 
comparison with each other the glyphs of the Leyden Plate and the 
Tuxtla statuette manifest certain similarities, not to be accounted for 
solely on the grounds of the likeness of the material upon which they 
| were incised, but due in part, I would suggest, to their relatively greater 
antiquity. Which hypothesis is supported by : 

1. The actual place of the Initial Series of these two specimens in 
the ancient chronological calendar. 

2. The general crude appearance of the cutting in both specimens, 
due in part no doubt to the texture of the material, but also due to the 
greater antiquity of both, the Tuxtla statuette antedating the beginning of 
the roth cycle by 280 years, the Leyden Plate by 120. Moreover, a 
hundred years had already passed in the roth cycle before the dates be- 
come frequent, making the Tuxtla statuette 380 years, and the Leyden 
Plate 220 years older than the florescence of the Maya culture, if that 
florescence is to be judged by the period in which the greatest number of 
dates fall. This would give the Leyden Plate a position midway between 
the Tuxtla statuette and the beautifully executed stele of Copan and 
Quirigua, etc., a position it would seem to occupy very naturally from a 
study of the glyphs themselves. While the face for the uinal period in the 
Leyden Plate shows the characteristic backward curling fang of the later 
uinal glyphs, and the general appearance of the other period glyphs are 
in general accord with the corresponding period glyphs of the Copan and 
Quirigua stele, the character of the drawing of the Leyden Plate more 
closely resembles that of the Tuxtla statuette with its crude lines, than the 
superior work of the above-mentioned stele. 

3. The general similarity of the trifoil superfix of the introducing 
glyphs (Goodman’s Great Cycle glyph) of the Initial Series on both 


objects. 


Trivort or TuxtTLa Trrrom or Leypen PLate 
Series Series 
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4. The general similarity of the kin sign (of which there are three 
in the Tuxtla statuette and two in the Leyden Plate) which in both seems 
to have the ‘‘ point’’ element rather exaggerated. 

5. The ear ornament of the kin-period face of the Leyden Plate 
closely resembles the ear ornament of the face of the second glyph from 
the top of the second column on the back of the statuette. 


Ear ORNAMENT Ear OrNAMENT 
TuxtLa STATUETTE Leypen Piatre 


The above points would seem to indicate a certvin amount of sim- 
ilarity between the two specimens. 

Coming now to the Tuxtla statuette we find two columns of glyphs 
on the front, two on the back, and two on each side, numbering some 
fifty-two or fifty-three in all. Disregarding those on the sides and back 
for the present, we will confine our attention to the Initial Series, which 
is on the front. Unfortunately the front is the part most defaced, though 
the form of the introducing glyph can be made out clearly. The numerals 
have no period glyphs, but are simply bars and dots arranged in a vertical 
column. The left dot of the 8 of the cycle numeral seems a little doubt- 
ful, and is certainly unsymmetrically placed with reference to a vertical 
axis drawn through the horizontal bar, 5 units of the 8. The 6 of the 
katun numeral is rather questionable ; the bar is clear, but in addition to 
one centrally placed dot above it, there are two others apparently, which 
may however be due to imperfections in the stone. The 2 of the tun is 
rendered similarly doubtful by two other dots, one above and one below 
it, which again may be simply an imperfection in the stone, The 4 
uinals, the 17 kins, and the 8 of the day numeral are all clear. The day name 
is almost all effaced except its superfix. The best reading of this Initial 
Series would seem to give 8—-6-2-4-17 8? Such a series would, in fact, 
counting forward from the normal date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, reach 8 Caban 
o Kankin. 

The most that can be said concerning a confirmation of this date 
from the evidence of the glyphs themselves is : 

1. The day numeral is correctly given as 8. 

2. The day glyph is effaced and may well be Caban, though it 
hardly looks like it. However the glyph which must be the day Eb in 
the Leyden Plate Initial Series can not be recognized as such, and it 
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may well be that both the Caban and the Kankin appear here in an 
archaic form. 

3. There is no month glyph numeral in the column to the left, and 
there would not be as the month numeral is o. 

Against these may be advanced : 

1. The zero of the month sign does not appear, so far as we know, 
in the column of glyphs to the left. 

2. If the face to the left of the 8 is Kankin, it is an unknown form of 
that glyph. 

3- The practically uniform custom in reading Maya glyphs is to 
proceed from the left to the right and not vice versa. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that, inasmuch as the numeral 8 does 
not occur in the vertical column of the period glyphs, but to the side 
and against a glyph, unrecognizable though that glyph may now be, and 
since the day numeral to which the series as now given would lead, is 8, 
the burden of proof rests with those who would not see in this an Initial | 
Series, always providing that the numerals as identified above are the 
ones that were originally incised on the statuette. 

Of the other glyphs there are but few that it seems possible to identify 
with any degree of certainty ; there are a few ‘ kins,’ a sign that looks like 
a Kan perhaps, and the numerals 4 and 7. The following signs occur 
more than once: 


= 3 
=2 


= 3 probably a variant of the preceding 


ET = 2 perhaps two Imix signs placed top to top 


o))} =3 
gene = 2 probably a variant of the preceding 


u 
= 2 
and 5 or 6 other different faces. 


The others are, so far as I know, unrecognizable, but it seems rather 
significant that about half the glyphs occur more than once. 
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Finally, the question arises, that if this statuette may be safely re- 
garded as having been found in situ in the region of San Andrés Tuxtla, 
and if the Initial Series is correct as rendered above, may not this be the 
region to look for the earlier forms, at least, of the Maya glyphs, if not 
for their actual beginnings? Unfortunately the exact locus of the Leyden 
Plate is unknown, but from the foregoing I would suggest that it marked a 
transition from the Tuxtla statuette on the one side to the more complex 
forms of Copan on the other, and points to the fact that there was a con- 
tinuous development, on the chronological side at least, from the statuette 
under discussion to the florescence of the Maya Culture as represented in 
the monuments of Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and elsewhere. 

The specimen has been examined also by Professor Marshall 
H. Saville, who is probably more intimately acquainted with ancient 
Mexican art than any other American student, and he does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it genuine and of exceptional interest. The 
same view is taken by Dr Charles Peabody and by Professor E. L. 
Hewett. 

The material of the specimen as determined by Dr Wirt Tassin, 
mineralogist of the National Museum, is a variety of nephrite or 
jade. It is pale grayish-green in color, somewhat mottled, and 
quite opaque. The stone is flawed in places, as if exposed at some 
time to a considerable degree of heat. 

It appears that the figure in its conception and execution is well 
within the range of ancient Mexican achievement, and it presents no 
features suggesting foreign or non-aboriginal influence. The general 
shape has been laboriously worked out from a block of irregular, 
conical outline, the unevenness of the surface not having been fully 
removed, especially on the front and back. The under surface, 
which is somewhat irregular, shows the characteristic markings 
produced by primitive methods of sawing hard stone. The original 
under surface of the mass was probably uneven, so that portions 
had to be cut away to provide a suitable base for the figure. The 
sawing extended only partly through the stone, the remainder 
having been broken and afterward partially smoothed down. 

The glyphs in all cases were added after the shaping of the various 
features of the image was complete and after the surface had been 
polished. The lines representing the various features of man and 
bird are mostly broad and shallow, and have been rubbed down until 
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even and smooth. The glyph lines are narrow and not well pol- 
ished. They have been engraved with a pointed tool without the 
aid of mechanical device, and such parts as remain unfinished show 
the irregular scratches of the tool, possibly a bit of quartz. That 
there was great difficulty in cutting the curved lines of the polished 
surface is indicated by the imperfections of the curves as well as by 
the general squareness of the glyphs. The dot depressions were 
probably made with a round-pointed revolving drill, and are polished. 

It is noted that some parts of the surface are stained and rough- 
ened by weathering or by chemical changes, and these effects are 
apparent alike on the general surface and in the depressed lines of 
the figure and the glyphs. 

Although the specimen has to be presented without satisfactory 
determination of its origin, it is to be hoped that its publication may 
be the means of eliciting further information on this poini. If its 
authenticity should be finally established, it must prove a strong in- 
centive to systematic research in a culture area as yet almost un- 
touched by scientific investigation. 

The Maya family is now resident principally in Yucatan, Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and in the regions to the south ; but one small group, the 
Huasteca, is found in northern Vera Cruz, and it does not seem 
unlikely that the entire coast line of this state was at one time or 
another occupied by this people, hence the inscribed figurine may be 
regarded as a probable relic of the former Maya occupancy of the 
region about San Andrés Tuxtla. 

If, therefore, the specimen is genuine, it may be confidently 
anticipated that, when investigations extend finally into this part of 
the Tierra Caliente, other examples of kindred glyphic art will be 
brought to light, thus adding a new chapter to the interesting 
history of the Maya culture. 


BUKEAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF THE PONCA CREEK DISTRICT, 
EASTERN NEBRASKA 


By ROBERT F. GILDER 


In the fall of 1903 I commenced a study of the surface arche- 
ology of the northern portion of Douglas county, Nebraska, by 
collecting artifacts from the cultivated fields of that locality. Sev- 
eral months were spent in examining the ground, and although the 
net result was small, I was able to gather a collection of scrapers 
and the smaller projectile points, besides a large number of potsherds 
ranging from bits the size of a dime to others as large as one’s 
hand, and about half a peck of flint chips and flakes. Most of 
these objects were taken from one field in what I have designated 
the Ponca Creek district. 

The following spring I turned my attention to locating a large 
number of saucer-like depressions in the earth, known locall as 
“buffalo wallows,” in reality sites of aboriginal earth lodges. I 
found that these circles began just inside the limits of the town of 
Florence and extended about seven miles northward. Almost every 
circle had been dug into, although in each instance the excavation 
had been confined to its center, the other portions not having been 
molested. Wherever excavation had been recent I found small 
sherds, and flint chips, ashes, and charcoal. 

Florence, Nebraska, for the greater part is situated on a bench 
thirty feet above the valley of the Missouri river, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the city. Near its northern limits Mill creek 
flows through from west to east and empties into the Missouri. 
North of this stream the land begins to rise into high ridges, with 
deep valleys between. The flood-plain of the river lies at the right 
hand, or to the east, along which a road runs northward close under 
the bluffs. These ridges are parallel, or nearly so, to the river val- 
ley, and half a mile from Mill creek they reach a height of 160 feet 
above the river level, continuing for a mile when an east-and-west 
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valley cuts them ; then they rise again to about the same height, and 
again are intersected by deep gorges. 

The geology of these hills is simple — about 150 feet of bright 
buff loess resting upon fifteen to twenty feet of glacial clay and 
drift, beneath which is carboniferous. The loess carries no stones, 
but lime tubes are met with at all elevations. 

The first house circle is found on the bench just north of Mill 
creek, close to the bluff and river, below the first ridge. The second 
appears almost at the top of the first ridge north of the main street 
of Florence, an extension of which would cut directly through the 
eastern side of the circle, the line fence intersecting the circle in its 
center. The third circle of this series lies 500 yards farther north 
on the highest part of the ridge ; the fourth is half a mile west and 
north of the third. These four sites average about 55 feet in diam- 
eter. That there are other sites closely connected with and between 
these there is no question, but cultivation and the erosion of years 
has brought them to the ‘evel of the surrounding surface and there- 
fore they are indistinguishable. Farther north the timber with 
which the slopes of the ridges are covered gradually increases and 
covers their summits as well. This land has been for years the 
property of one family and very little of it has been cultivated, so 
that the farther north one goes away from Florence the more nu- 
merous and clearly defined are the house sites. 

Ponca Creek district lies on both sides of the stream of that 
name, two and one-quarter miles north of Florence. A valley cuts 
in from the west, and although the sites are more numerous on the 
northern rise from the creek there are several large and well-defined 
lodge sites on the ridges to the south. 

The most extensive collection of house sites, and the only one 
showing the characteristics of a village, extends up the slope from 
Ponca creek to the north and caps the ridge. Skirting a road paral- 
lel with and north of the creek is a field that has been farmed inter- 
mittently for almost a century, the original clearing having been 
used by John P. Cabanne, near whose fur-trading post site the field 
is situated, and is probably the first ground tilled by whites in the 
present state of Nebraska. The field is 200 yards wide and 500 
long, running with the road and creek. In the center of the field, 
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where a ridge begins its rise that terminates two miles northwest- 
ward is a very large house site, but its circular line is cut and its 
surface is nearly that of the surrounding field. The plow has 
brought to the surface spear and arrow points of flint, grooved stone 
hammers, celts, scores of hide scrapers, and innumerable potsherds. 


O Flint o 


Balls of Clay 
and 
Potter's tools 


Five arrow points} OF ifst pipe 


Bone Needle 
Oovai Stone 


Oak Stump 


OSecond Pipe and 
Decorated Pottery 


Scale 
4 Feet 


Fic. 43. — Ground plan of house site, Work No. 1. 


Following the ridge up into the timber small circles are found on 
the slopes, and at its summit are seven, the largest measuring eighty 
feet in diameter, with its center at present four feet below the sur- 
rounding level. A heavy growth of timber now covers the entire 
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village. As in all the others some one had dug down to the central 
fireplace of the largest circle. 

In the spring of 1907 I dug a trench from the old excavation 
westward to a point five feet from the rim ; then northward an inter- 
secting ditch twelve feet long and five deep. At the beginning of 
the second ditch remains of a post were encountered, consisting of 
wood powder surrounded partly by thin bark. The post appar- 
ently had been six inches in diameter. Six feet farther on another 
post was found, as much deteriorated as the first. Potsherds, char- 
coal, flint chips, and a large flaked flint blade were here procured. 


a 

w 
Cache 

N 


Fic. 44. — Sectional view of house site, Work No, 1. 


A hundred yards east of the circle last described was another, 
very ancient in appearance, its outlines being barely discernible. 
Some amateur had dug down to the fireplace, but otherwise it was 
intact. This site, which I shall designate as Work No. 1, was about 
thirty feet in diameter. On the western side, close to where the 
slight dip was made from the surrounding surface, I began opera- 
tions in April of this year, starting a trench at the southwestern end 
of a square and extending it northward seventeen feet, with the in- 
tention of carrying it through the circle to the east its entire width 
of seventeen feet and down below the floor of the house. After 
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digging through two feet of dark loam a mixed light and dark soil 
was encountered eighteen inches deep, then six inches of lighter- 
colored soil or loess slightly mixed with dark soil packed quite hard. 
Beneath this was the floor of the dwelling. 

Having provided myself with a sketch of Maximilian's plan of a 
Mandan dwelling, I kept a close lookout for a cache. In digging 
the first trench it was noted that twelve feet directly west of the 
fireplace the earth was not so compact as were the other parts of 
the floor. At the northern end of the trench a dark clay tube pipe, 
lying upon the floor, was found, and near it were five arrowpoints. 
With a sharp spade, made expressly for the purpose, I shaved down 
the sides of the ditch, going beneath the floor, until the trench was 
four feet wide. All through the floor, which was of much darker 
material than the earth immediately above it, and a foot thick, were 
potsherds, chips of flint, and bits of charcoal. When the trench 
became sufficiently wide to admit of careful work I returned to the 
softer spot behind the fireplace and excavated there. The soil was 
yellow loess, packed reasonably hard, but not so hard as was the 
floor of the dwelling, and every shovelful showed that it had been 
moved. The sides of a cache were soon encountered and followed 
to the bottom at eight feet below the surface of the ground and four 
feet beneath the house floor. In the cache were the following objects : 

Five arrowshaft smoothers, six bivalve shells, one shell orna- 
ment, sixteen flint hide-scrapers, twelve flint blades, five broken 
flint blades, four triangular flint blades, one large flint blade, seven 
flint arrowheads, two large narrow flint blades, one flint drill, two 
pieces of red ocher, one paint stone, a horn chipper or flaker, a clay 
bead, a drilled antelope horn, a large bone awl, a sawed elk horn, 
three bone needles, six small bone implements sharpened to a point, 
a bone spear barb, three “ivory” stones from fish heads, five large 
bone hoes, one sandstone for pointing bone implements, half a 
bushel of potsherds, several large pieces of earthen vessels, includ- 
ing rims and a third of the bowls, and a dozen shank and rib bones 
of an elk or a buffalo (plates xii, xLIv). 

Three feet southeast of the cache were found the following objects : 

Six balls of clay, a ball of lime, a bone pestle, a small bone hoe 
or potter’s tool, twelve pieces of granitic rock that had been burned, 
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OBJECTS FROM FLOOR OF HOUSE SITE, WORK NO. 1, PONCA CREEK DISTRICT 


1. Tube Pipe; 2, Bone Punch: 3 and 4, 
Flint Scraper; 6, Bone Needle : 


Bone Gouges (No. 3 has been drilled through 
7, Small Flint Scraper ; 8,9, 10, 11, 12, Flint 


at one end); s, 
Blades. 
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four pieces of sandstone, and five pieces of an unburned pot. There 
was evidence of fire on the surface of the floor. 

On another ridge across the valley through which Ponca creek 
flows —five hundred yards south of Work No. 1 —I began Work 
No. 2 in the same manner, except that the trench was run too near 
the western rim of the site. Thinking that perhaps there was no 
cache in this site, I went to the northern side and trenched east and 
west ten feet, getting below the house floor. At three feet the floor 
was reached and the trench was being extended south of the center 
of the site when a small cache was encountered, the bottom of which 
was two feet below the house floor, where, beneath a stone the size 
of one’s two fists, was found, nicely laid down, nine unnotched arrow- 
points, seven narrow flint knives of particularly fine workmanship, 
and three celt hatchets—one of diorite, one of greenstone, and the 
third a narrow implement of white flint. The diorite and flint hatch- 
ets were chipped, while the greenstone implement was ground. A 
large mother-of-pearl shell was also in the cache (plate xLiv). 

Returning to the first trench I worked toward the center of the 
site, and on proceeding about two feet discovered the entrance to a 
cache, the bottom of which was eight feet below the surface of the 
circle and not more than three feet in diameter. From this cache 
the following articles were taken : 

Four arrowpoints, eight bivalve shells, four of which had been 
drilled through at the hinge; three shell beads drilled from each 
side (the shells and beads lay on the bottom of the cache among the 
fragments of a small pot) ; one oval shell ornament ; an egg-shaped 
pipe bowl; three large pieces of pottery, showing rim designs and 
lugs ; four chipped blades, and a kernel of corn, somewhat parched 
(plates xLim1). 

Work No. 3 was begun in a very unpromising circle, twenty-five 
feet in diameter, situated upon a steep slope of a ridge and about a 
hundred feet from the top of the hill, which rises to an altitude of 
fifty feet more. Thinking that perhaps the entrance would be upon 
the lower side, I began work on the south or up-hill side, but no 
cache was found, although a trench six by twelve feet was cut. 
Operations were next begun on the western side, and the cache was 
soon discovered. Bits of pottery were observed when the floor 
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was reached some three feet below the surface of the ground, and a 
section of a large bowlder of crescent shape was found. The next 
shovelful of earth brought out a fish made from a mother-of-pearl 
shell, the head being portioned off by incised markings} on both 
sides. Eyes had been drilled part way through the shell, and_near 


Fic. 45. — Shell pendant found in Work No. 3; natural size. 
(a, concave side ; 4, convex side. ) 


the dorsal fin a hole had been drilled evidently for the purpose of sus- 
pending the object as a pendant (fig. 45). Another small shell that 
had been ground down to shape, and several large pot rims and sherds, 
including one lug, were found. This circle was situated on a bluff 
overlooking the old bed of the river. Works Nos. 1 and 2 were 
about a quarter of a mile back from the old stream bed. 
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OBJECTS FROM WORK NO. 1, PONCA CREEK DISTRICT 


one Hoes, Bone Punches, Pierced Antelope Horn, Flint Blades, Scrapers, Projectile Points, Dakota Sandstone 
Arrowshaft Smoothers, and Perforated Shells and Shell Beads. 
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At the summit of the ridge, a quarter of a mile south of Work No. 
3, Operations were begun to the west of a circle 44 feet in diameter. 
The cache was soon found, but a single broken arrowpoint and a 
small potsherd were the only objects unearthed. The bottom of this 
cache was five feet below the floor level, and the house floor was 
three and one-half feet below the surface of the circle. 

This practically ended my spring work. 

The first of September of the current year I commenced work 
at the site in the northern limits of Florence by digging a trench, 
eight feet long and eight feet deep, on its western side. The result 
showed three periods of occupancy of the site, indicated by the 
finding of three distinct floors about eighteen inches apart. These 
floors were strewn with charcoal and with bits of flint and sherds, 
while the earth between them was packed hard and contained flakes 
of charcoal. 

The exposed situation of this site caused me to move my opera- 
tions back into the Ponca Creek district, so that the isolation might 
prevent others from destroying whatever re- 
sults I might obtain if disturbed during my 
absence. Consequently operations were re- 
commenced where the excavations had been 
suspended in Work No. 1. These consisted 
of lengthening and widening the first ditch so 
as to cover more than half the entire circle. 
As this work progressed a bone gouge was 
uncovered which had been worn round and 
smooth at one end. This implement had been 
made by splitting the tibia of a deer or an 
antelope. A hole had been drilled through 
the bone, and the gouge shows two half-circles 
where the drilling tool had passed through 3 
(plate xu, 3). Another tube pipe, smaller Fic. 46.—Ornamental 
than the first, was found (plate 1); it (Gus 
still contained the carbonated lining, the result 
of long use. A fine flint blade, two scrapers, and a nicely sharpened 
flint knife were next found, and then a lug with a human face 
modeled upon its outer curve (fig. 46). The nose is large and 
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hooked, lips thin, chin receding, eyes round and staring, and over 
the latter two short horns protrude. The face is quite different from 
that of other pottery decorations that have come under my notice. 
All of these objects were found beneath the roots of a large oak 
tree that had grown from the right of the fireplace when facing west- 
ward. It was impossible to locate the posts that must have sup- 
ported the rafters of this dwelling. There was no sign, not even a 
slight discoloration of the earth, where the posts are supposed to 
have stood. Large and small drift spalls, nearly all of them frac- 
tured, were found scattered over the floor and beneath it. The ash- 
bed was more than a foot deep. 

All the house sites examined were at least a foot lower in the 
center than at the rim, and some were four feet deep. The same 
contour applied to the house floor, although where the circle was 
nearly filled with earth the saucer-shape of the floor beneath was 
more pronounced than on the surface. 

One of the difficulties at first encountered was the meeting with 
three distinct types of dwelling sites. My object primarily was to 
carry on the work of exploration in sites, similar to those described, 
which offered surface evidences of being older than the others. 
One site, instead of being a circular depression, is a circular mound. 
In two of the latter opened and examined, no pottery was found, and 
each had in the center a fireplace in which were buffalo and deer 
bones, but no stone tools or chips. Another such mound produced 
crude flint implements, a little pottery, and what appear to be bits 
of human bones, the ends of which bear marks that are seemingly 
the incisions of human teeth. Some of the bones had been split 
and one had been incised, presumably with a flint blade. I was 
unable to finish the exploration of this site, but intend to do so when 
the opportunity affords. 

Pottery. — The pottery obtained in the caches and house sites 
hitherto described is of marked excellence. The rims of the vessels 
exhibit many decorative designs, and the bowls the marks of the 
grass paddle as well as smooth and incised surfaces. From Work 
No. I, twenty-seven rims of more than a dozen different patterns 
were taken (fig. 47). Eight feet from the fireplace, in the south- 
western section of the circle, were a small hoe-shaped implement 
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made from a scapula, probably of an antelope ; five balls of clay ; 
' two pointed splinters of bone, the sharpened ends of which show 
' use ; a dozen fired granite spalls, which could be easily crumbled 
in the hand; and a ball of lime. Three of the clay balls are mixed 
with lime, probably for the purpose of tempering the clay. Lying 


' Fic. 47.—Detail of rim designs, Work No. 1. 


beside these objects were five pieces of an unfired pot. One of 
the clay balls retains what seems to be the imprint of the potter's 
fingernails. 

Nearly all the finished pottery is in a good state of preservation. 
No whole vessel was found. To one piece of very heavy pottery, 
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about two-thirds of a pot that would probably have held four gal- 
lons, one-half of the rim adhered. One piece, larger than a man’s 
hand, appeared to have been rudely glazed. This sherd is of a 
reddish-orange color on the outside, and although it was accident- 
ally dropped upon a bare floor it did not crack. There appears to 
be almost as much granitic binder used in the ware as there is of 
clay. 

Of the two tube pipes one is of dark bluish clay while the other 
is smaller and of much lighter color. The smaller or stem end was 
evidently placed between the lips of the smoker, the aperture 
through which the smoke was drawn being too small to admit of the 
insertion of a stem. 

The bead is of very light-colored clay and appears to have been 
made in two pieces fused together probably by fire. 

The pot lug decorated with the representation of a human face 
is unique. The front view gives the impression of an owl, but the 
presence of the hooked nose, thin lips, and wide mouth, beneath 
which is a well-rounded but weak chin, rejects such an assumption, 
the only feature at all resembling an owl being the two protuber- 
ances over the eyes, which, in an owl, range backward, while those 
on the lug incline forward. 

The pottery is well burned and was made in many sizes — the 
capacity of the largest pot was perhaps four gallons. One small 
neck of a pot, with an opening not larger than a common lead pencil, 
was found. Incised designs are sometimes found on sherds, while 
the marks of a grass-wound paddle are of frequent occurrence ; but 
by far the larger number of sherds are devoid of markings and are 
finished smooth. The incised markings on the bowls of the pots 
could hardly be called designs, but those on the rims are of more 
systematic occurrence. 

Showing the sherds to a friend who was formerly a gold pros- 
pector, he called my attention to several small particles in many of 
them which looked like gold, and upon my request he extracted a 
few and submitted them to a test which proved beyond question 
that they are flake gold. The question of finding gold in these 
sherds is easily answered when one considers that the river bluffs at 
the base of which the aboriginals secured clay for pottery are within 
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a few hundred miles of gold-bearing mountains, and gold flakes are 
occasionally washed from the sand of both the Missouri and the 
Platte at the present day, it having probably come down in the sand- 
laden waters of these rivers during the annual spring floods. 

Stone Implements. — The flint used in the implement making is 
of several kinds. Some of the longer knives are made of a dark 


Fic. 48. — Flint blades, projectile points, and scrapers, from cache, Work No. 2. 


flint, almost the color of obsidian, similar to that of implements 
found on both banks of the Mississippi near St Louis. Other flint 
resembles the native Nebraska kind found in nodules in many lime- 
stone ledges. 

The hatchet and several arrowpoints are made of a white or 
yellowish-white flint, much like the glossy white flint found in 
Wisconsin. 
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The arrowshaft smoothers are similar in shape to those found in 
British Columbia, and are made of a reddish-orange Dakota sand- 
stone. The large stone, 4 by 5 inches, used for pointing bone 
implements, is of similar material. 

The materials of the diorite and greenstone hatchets are from 
the glacial drift. 

Throughout the whole work spalls were encountered. Some 
are of diorite, while others, and by far the larger part, are of granitic 
rock, sandstone, or pink Sioux quartzite, the last being found in the 
drift in considerable quantities. Many quartzite spalls show fractured 
surfaces, as if rude implements had been in process of making, although 
quartzite implements were not found. Large numbers of quartzite 
chips, however, similar to those found by the writer on shop sites 
in other sections of the West, were encountered in every part of the 
floor. One of the last objects taken from Work No. 1 is a trap 
bowlder weighing a pound; this is oval in shape, measuring 4 by 2% 
inches, and 1 % inch thick. One side has been worked smooth, and 
the bowlder appears as if it might have been used in smoothing pot- 
tery. Other trap bowlders are irregular in shape and no use can 
be assigned to them. One resembles the blunt end of a small 
hammerstone. 

Bone Implements. — All the bone hoes and the smaller imple- 
ments, including the pestle, show evidence of having been subjected 
to hardening or tempering with fire. When first removed they 
were quite soft, but hardened rapidly and in three or four days 
began to split, necessitating the application of several coats of shellac. 

The needles, awls, and punches are similar to like objects found 
on a Mandan village site in North Dakota by an expedition from 
Harvard University in 1906." 

The so-called “bone’’ pestle is actually a piece of deer antler 
smoothed and beveled on each end; it is five inches long and an 
inch in diameter, and both ends are worn quite smooth. It was 
found near the clay balls and potter's tools. 

The elk horn referred to as having been sawed may have served 
as an implement, but its use has not been determined. 


‘See Will and Spinden, The Mandans, Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 1, 
no. 4. 
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Among the articles procured in Work No. 1 is a pointed horn 
implement, the smaller end of which is the size of a lead pencil, 
while the opposite end is seven-eighths of an inch in diameter (fig. 49). 
The only use to which it can be assigned is that of flaking flints. 

Paint-stone and Pot. — The paint-stone referred to in the list 
of objects taken from Work No. 1 is an irregular block of sand- 
stone, little more than half an inch thick, with its surfaces some- 
what roughened. When found it was covered with dark red ocher, 
which, on being wet, stained the hands a much lighter 
shade. Considerable ocher is attached to both sides 
of the stone. 

The paint bowl consists of a sherd about three 
inches in diameter. A few drops of red paint still 
adhere to the outer surface, showing that the pigment 
had been used in liquid form. 

Parched Corn. — Two charred kernels of corn were 
found in Works Nos. 1 and 2. One of these is nearly 
entire, while the other is but a fraction of a grain and 
might have been some other seed. The larger grain 
differs from corn raised in the vicinity today, being 
much smaller. 

Charcoal Flakes and Charred Remains. — When nae of 
once the floor of the dwelling was reached, flakes of horn, probably 
charcoal were found, having the appearance of being used for flak- 
mixed into the material of the floor. In one place ims Mints. (% 
was found what seemed to be the charred remains of ™* 

a rope of some material. 

Character of House Floors. —The floors of the houses seem to 
have been tamped, being much more compact than the earth either 
above or beneath, and of a consistency resembling tough dough. 
At frequent intervals were brownish discolorations as if some article 
of skin had rotted away there. 


Pumice.— In all house sites were lumps of coarse-grained pumice 
which floats on water. In the burial mounds of the vicinity the 
writer has also found bits and rounded pieces of the same stone — 
evidence connecting the builders of one with the builders of the 
other. This pumice floats down the Missouri river and occasion- 
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ally can be found along its banks. Lewis and Clark speak of float- 
ing pumice, and other early travelers up the Missouri through 
North Dakota tell of seeing walls of this volcanic rock at one point 
along the stream. I found but a single evidence that the material 
had been used for sharpening implements. 

Caches. — The caches within the house sites are smaller in diam- 
eter near the top than at the bottom, the latter part flaring out some- 
what in the manner of a large earthen pot. The bottom of the caches 
are rounded, and the walls are almost as hard as fired clay. In the 
very bottom of each cache was a quantity of dust, or earth as fine 
as dust (not compact as at other points), in which were found small 
arrowpoints, flint blades, shell beads, and flint flakes. In each case 
where the cache was found within the house circle it occurred close 
under the western wall, back of the fireplace and exactly opposite 
the entrance to the lodge, the latter in every instance facing the 
east. The apparent great age of the house sites renders a very 
accurate description almost impossible, but as the work progressed 
from day to day, notes were made of the conditions as they were 
found. 

Fireplace. — The fireplace was in almost the exact center of the 
circle. In Work No. 1 the ash-bed was ten inches deep, beneath 
which were five inches of reddish loess about the consistency of 
soft brick. The bottom of the ash-pit was about a foot from the 
surrounding floor surface. No stones encircled the fireplace. As 
this is not a stony country, it is possible that the custom of encir- 
cling the fire-pit with stones, met with farther north, was not in vogue 
at the time of the occupancy of the dwellings. Very few objects 
were found in the immediate vicinity of the fireplace, which appeared 
to be about five feet in diameter. 

Dryness of Sites. —The rainfall in this section is slight com- 
pared with that of the Atlantic coast, and the elevated situation of 
the house sites affords excellent drainage. It is true the saucer- 
shaped depression tends to retain snow and rainwater; but only 
such as falls within the circle can percolate into the soil, and many 
times have I worked in the circles after several days of rain, finding 
the soil entirely dry beneath the grass roots. 

Pussling Features of the Work,.— There are some puzzling 
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features of the Ponca District work, and the conclusions reached 
tend to prove that the builders of these ancient houses were a seden- 
tary people, living in peace with whatever neighbors they had. The 
latter conclusion is based on the isolation of a number of large house 
sites throughout the northern part of Douglas county and the south- 
ern part of Washington county. Among the house sites I have 
found groups of three, four, and five, while in other instances only a 
single house was found, the latter separated from any others by the 
distance of half a mile or more. Surely if there had been danger of 
attack by an enemy, these isolated dwellings would have been the 
ones to suffer most. It is probable that these houses were inhabited 
according to a communal system, and it may be that the larger 
dwellings housed twenty or thirty people ; but they were situated 
upon exposed and easily accessible sites and would have been at the 
mercy of any considerable foe. This deduction may be incorrect. 
A mile back from the river, beginning at a point the same distance 
northward from Florence, the Calhoun road cuts through a large 
house site. Half a mile north of this site, in a direct line, is 
another, and the same distance still farther to the north is a third, 
measuring ninety-two feet in diameter and at present four feet deep 
in the center. It is situated in a field that has been cultivated for 
many years, and it was probably much deeper before disturbed by 
tillage. About this site I have found excellent pottery, some finely- 
shaped projectile points and scrapers, as well as some very crude 
implements. There are four smaller circles surrounding the larger 
one within fifty yards. One mile north of the site last described is 
a large isolated circle, and there are at least a dozen more still 
farther north. All of these isolated sites are in a direct line north 
and south. 

All these sites are situated on the highest hills in their vicinity. It 
may be that these isolated dwellings were thus placed in order to 
guard the larger aggregations of dwellings nearer the river valley. 

Several years of labor in the mounds and circles of this neighbor- 
hood lead to the conclusion that at the time the dwellings were 
occupied these loess hills were entirely devoid of timber. To-day 
they are heavily timbered, or have been within the last few years. 
My assumption is that the timber grew up from the valley of the 
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Missouri. Only a few miles back from the river the vast plains of 
Nebraska begin, and continue to the mountain ranges of Wyoming, 
with occasional small forests along the streams. 

On the Iowa side of the Missouri, directly across the valley from 
Ponca Creek district, the hill slopes and the ravines are heavily tim- 
bered, but the hilltops bear no indication that they were ever cov- 
ered with trees. There are many settlers there to-day who followed 
the Indians in possession and declare the hills to have been never 
timbered. No roots or vegetal mold are found, the buff-yellow 
loess beginning at the very grass roots. Lewis and Clark speak of 
“bald-pated prairies’’ occurring where the same feature is noted 
to-day. 

Were these Nebraska hills barren of timber, the watcher on the 
highest hills, especially from the elevation of his housetop, could see 
for miles in every direction, and the erection of the older dwellings 
upon these eminences might have been with a view of providing 
the best possible lookout for game or for foe. 

Period of Occupancy — Conclusion. — The period of occupancy of 
the house sites can only be conjectured, but all evidence points to 
their habitation many centuries ago. Twenty yards back of Work 
.No. 1 the ground at present slopes away from the site and then rises 
again several hundred yards farther to the northwest. In all other 
directions the ground slopes somewhat precipitously from the site, 
and it cannot be said that the two feet of earth that has formed over 
the remains of the walls of the earth lodge may be accounted for by 
erosion from higher hills—there are none at this time, and the con- 
tour of the surrounding surface precludes such an assumption. 

Had a forest growth covered the site and its vicinity for a period 
of five hundred years, would the accretion of mold from decayed 
vegetal matter have amounted to more than two feet? It is not 
at all likely that a forest has grown over this village site for five 
hundred or even for two hundred years. The recurrence of vast 
fires, such as have swept the timbered tracts even within the period 
since white men first settled in the country adjacent to the Missouri 
river, has been noted by explorers and travelers, and it seems 
reasonable that the two feet of earth, or a part of that amount, 
covering the house ruins has been carried there by the winds of 
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ages. In substantiation of this theory it is necessary only to state 
that there are some able geologists who are of the belief, based on 
extended research, that the entire loess deposit of one hundred and 
sixty feet or more is nothing more than “ wind-blown sand”’ or 
deposit from dust storms. A leader in this opinion is Professor 
Bohemil Shimek of the University of Iowa, who has devoted years 
to a study of the loess formation in many different states and who 
recently read a paper on this subject before the Iowa Anthropo- 
logical Association. Some geologists say that under the conditions 
in which I have found these house circles it would require a century 
for one inch of earth to accumulate. If this theory be correct, then 
these dwellings were occupied as such two thousand years ago. 
Travelers declare that the thickest earth-lodge walls were of not 
more than eighteen inches. 

In concluding I would call the attention of archeologists to the 
report on Zhe Mandans by G. F. Will and H. J. Spinden, published 
by the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, in August, 1906, 
and ask them to draw such conclusions as they may respecting the 
people who occupied the “buffalo wallows’’ of Douglas county, 
Nebraska. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


THE UNITY OF SPEECH AMONG THE NORTHERN 
AND THE SOUTHERN DENE 


By A. G. MORICE 


The merest tyro in linguistic differentiations can tell at a 
glance a Polynesian dialect from any representative of the Slavonic 
or Germanic group of languages. The remarkable preponderance 
of vowel over consonant sounds in the former is as great as the 
reverse is in the latter. These are, however, nothing but material or 
outward differences that do not affect the soul of a language. What 
the philologist is concerned with above all is its morphology, its 
process of word building, the rules that govern the relations of its 
component parts, and the particular alterations that may spring up 
as it splits into dialects. 

Taking as an instance the Déné languages of North America, a 
close study of their characteristics will reveal the fact that they are 
at the same time monosyllabic and polysynthetic, agglutinative and 
inflective, much as these properties seem to be mutually self-exclud- 
ing. I have more or less adverted on these points in previous writ- 
ings.' My purpose in the present paper is not toenlarge thereon. I 
prefer to call the reader’s attention to a particularity which, consid- 
ering the vast extent of the area occupied by the Déné family and 
the great isolation of several of its branches, I consider nothing short 
of wonderful: I mean the practical identity, the morphological and 
grammatical unity of all its dialects. 

From the arid wastes of Arizona and even the sunny plains of 
Mexico to the frozen deserts that confine the haunts of the Eskimo, 
the same roots, sometimes with unimportant variations, quite often 
without an iota of difference, are used by members of tribes sepa- 
rated by a distance of more than two thousand miles, where aborigines 
alien in blood and language have ranged for unknown centuries. 
The same delicate and highly significant sounds occur in the dialects 


'See especially The Déné Languages, 7ransactions of the Canadian Institute, 
vol. 1, Toronto, 18>9. 
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of the former, whose terminology moreover is formed according to 
an identical process and whose grammar is remarkable for the simi- 
larity of its rules. 

But to fully appreciate this radical homogeneity the student must 
become imbued with the fact that, though the consonants contain the 
quintessence of the Déné idioms, to the exclusion of the vowels, 
which vary as a matter of course from tribe to tribe, there are some 
among the former that are interchangeable throughout the entire 
family to the extent of being utterly undifferentiated by the natives, 
while others are invariable within the dialect they characterize but 
may change according to the various tribes. 

To the first class belong the correlated sonant and surd é and f, 
d and ¢, g and 4, as well as the exploded ¢? and #¢%. Thus the 
Deéné ear can detect absolutely no difference between, for instance, 
bés, knife, and pés; déné man, and téné ; go, worm, and ko; fa, 
posterior, and &’fa. Question any Déné on the difference in the 
meaning of, say, the words debe, mountain sheep, and /efe, and he will 
assert that you are uttering exactly the same sound in both instances. 

To the second class belong the consonants, single or double, 
such as / (or 4) and m (or wv in the far north) ; ¢ (sk) and fw ; ’¢ and 
tsand kw or kfw; t's and ’kw, sometimes or simply 
While these remain invariable within a given tribe, they are mutually 
convertible from dialect to dialect, to the extent of becoming safe 
gauges in determining the sept or band to which the speaker belongs. 
The transmutability of these particular consonants is noticeable 
especially in the north. A few examples will illustrate my meaning : 


lake pin (Chilcotin) man  (Sékanais) van (Loucheux) 
snare pit mit via 

his, her fa- ma- 
leggings cat (Chippewayan) /fwé (Hare) 

long time ca Swa 

vainly cun Swin 


1 In these and all aboriginal words quoted throughout this paper the apostrophe (’ ) 
represents the click ; an inverted period (-) stands for the hiatus; g (except in Navaho 
terms reproduced from the writings of Navaho scholars, who assign to it the value of 
a strong aspiration) is identical with cz in the English cure ; 7 is a peculiar sibilant /; 
ais the ¢ of the French je, ¢e, etc.; s and ¢ are intermediary between s and ¢ and z 
and 7 respectively. 
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vein (Carrier) et gtize (Hare) 
inhabitant -hwo’ten hwot gen  (Sékanais) 
meat atsan ehfwen 

bone “ kwené 


All of these interchanges are common in the north. The letters 
they affect are therefore co-affin, and in terminological comparisons 
this fact should never be lost sight of. 

The ¢ of one tribe will even occasionally become x with another ; 
ex.: fa, eyes, in Sékanais; za for the same in Carrier, Chilcotin, 
etc. A &h may also either appear rh to some transcribers, or be 
really so modified by a strange tribe: Chilcotin £/on, fire ; Chippe- 
wayan and Hare &rhon. But in no case that I know of will a 
(= ¢+ 4) be converted into a common /, or a £4 (= & +a harsh /) 
into a common 4, any more than a click can disappear from the 
word it affects, though its less essential elements may otherwise be 
altered to suit the requirements of a particular dialect. The reader 
is likewise requested to bear constantly in mind those fundamental 
laws of the northern Déné phonology. 

But what of the south? What-can I know of the Déné of the 
United States, the Apache anc the Navaho, the Hupa and the other 
remnants of tribes on the Pacific coast, with whom I am not person- 
ally acquainted? How could I speak of their idioms without invit- 
ing the charge of presumption? This objection, which is but natural 
and may seem unanswerable to an outsider, was forcibly brought to 
my notice by the remark of a reviewer animadverting on criticisms of 
my own concerning a work which deals with one of those southern 
dialects. Dr A. F. Chamberlain, in a review of the Déné languages 
published in the Année linguistique of Paris, says: ‘‘ Father Morice’'s 
strictures on Mr Goddard’s work seem to the reviewer too dogmatic, 
since the critic is not himself an expert in Hupa which Mr Goddard 
has studied 

While I cannot by any means consider myself warranted in draw- 
ing the line between what is an excess and what is a defect of dog- 


' American Anthropologist, vol. 1X, no. 2, p. 400. 
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matism, especially when my own judgment is at stake, I cannot 
help thinking that had my worthy friend been aware of the wonderful 
uniformity in essentials of the Déné languages which it is the object 
of this paper to bring into relief, he would have hesitated to make 
this criticism. It would be much more agreeable to let it pass 
unchallenged ; but then Philology would be the loser to the extent 
of its remaining unacquainted with a fact which I consider well 
worth a few moments’ consideration. 

We are confronted here, not with a question of personal right or 
wrong — which may well be overlooked — but with the fact that a 
patient investigation of some nine or ten Dené dialects during the 
last thirty years or so has impressed on my mind the wonderful 
similarity in morphology throughout that linguistic family, which I 
fancy entitles one who has acquired a speaking knowledge of several 
of its idioms to write with some degree of confidence of those he 
has not actually studied.' 

When the late Dr Washington Matthews published his invalu- 
able Mountain Chant, two things impressed me irresistibly from a 
philological standpoint : the great similarity of the root words men- 
tioned in his Navaho texts with their equivalents in the north, and 
the fact that this similarity would have become a perfect identity but 


! Dr Goddard says in a late paper that ‘‘ the people occupying the southern portion 
of the territory which lies west of the Rocky mountains have received the attention of 
Morice who has published extended accounts of them’’ ( Assimilation to Environment 
as Illustrated by Athapaskan Peoples, in Congrés /nternational des Américanistes, 
vol. 1, Québec, 1907). As the appositeness of my contentions such as embodied in this 
paper depends considerably on the extent of my Déné studies, I may be permitted to 
remark that the area covered by the natives of whom I have personal knowledge is 
much more extensive than this author seems to suspect. I have lived among the Déné 
who range between Teslin lake in the Yukon and the Lillooet mountains, that is between 
51° and 61° N, lat., and have collected extensive dictionaries or briefer vocabularies not 
only of the Chilcotin, Carrier, Sékanais, and Babine idioms, but even of the Nahanais of 
the far north. Of the latter I have a grammar which I printed myself, and a vocabulary 
partly in print, without counting a number of texts still in manuscript. Moreover, five 
years ago I published in 7ransactions of the Canadian Institute, The Nah-ane and 
their Language. Now, the Nahanais can hardly be said to occupy ‘‘the southern por- 
tion of the territory which lies west of the Rocky mountains.’’ Finally, I have had per- 
sonal intercourse with Déné from the eastern side of that range, the Beavers, the Sarcee, 
and even representatives of the Mackenzie tribes. In each case their language has been 
the chief object of my investigations, Simple justice to the subject of these pages has 
brought forth these statements. 
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for the lack of a few delicate though none the less important sounds 
common to all the other Déné idioms with which I am familiar. 
Being by experience aware that these usually escape the notice of 
the uninitiated, I surmised, somewhat hesitatingly, that the tran- 
scriber must have overlooked them. To arrive at the truth in this 
important matter, I wrote the following in a tentative way more than 
sixteen years ago: ‘Shall I confess in this connection that the irregu- 
larity of some radical and, in a// the other dialects, unchangeable 
consonants entering into the composition of those words would lead 
me to suspect that such delicate, but very important, sounds as /’s, 
’k, t, may possibly have escaped the notice of the compiler? Those 
and many other terms in the said Mountain Chant are, in other 
respects so similar to synonyms from the Northern Déné dialects as 
to hardly leave me any other way of explaining away the discrepan- 
cies between, for instance, the Navajo roots Nos. 3, 76, 84, 185 and 
327,' and their equivalents in the other dialects.” ? 

At that time, at least, I was not “too dogmatic,” for I imme- 
diately added: “If I am mistaken in my assumption, these altera- 
tions of essential consonant sounds afford the comparative philologist 
data well worth some moments of study.”’ 

In the work cited Matthews had written with a common / such 
words as dsit, mountain ; ¢itsdi, yellow ; takai, white, etc.; without 
click, the terms for now, ‘#at,; arrow, ; on, cloud, ’£os, 
etc.; without the harsh guttural, those for fire, ion; for young 
man, ¢s/khe ; and without the guttural, or any sign for the lingual 
explosion, the term for woman, which, in the north, requires both 
(t’ctkhe). 

The Mountain Chant was published in 1887, and a marked copy 
of my strictures on the rendering of the aboriginal words in it was 
sent to the author as soonas published. Exactly ten years after the 
appearance of the former, Matthews’ Navaho Legends was issued, 
in which, though disclaiming any pretensions at too scientific a 
transcription of the texts or occasional native words therein,* their 
compiler introduced the sibilant / (7) against the absence of which 


1 These numbers refer to groups of radical words in my vocabulary of Déné roots. 
? Déné Roots, Zrans. Can. Just., vol. Ul, p. 152. 
3 Memoirs American Folk-lore Society, vol. V, p. 54. 
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I had protested, though he still neglected the no less important 
click and the characteristic ¢/. 

In his beautiful Night Chant, published in 1902,' Dr Matthews 
went a step farther, and occasionally noted this double consonant in 
terms which likewise contain it in the north, such as ¢a-, water (in 
composition) ; yitha, among, and derivatives ; while he scrupulously 
reproduced all the ¢ sounds. 

Was not this an implicit admission that I was right in my 
remarks, even though I had never studied Navaho on the spot ? 

But there now comes a recent and conscientious student of that 
dialect in the person of the Rev. Fr. Leopold, O.F.M., who admits 
unbidden, nay probably unaware of my cominents on Matthews’ 
first writings, the all-important clicks and ¢/ (which he writes ¢g) in 
the first chapter of a Navaho grammar which I now have before me. 
And it should not be forgotten that this gentleman, who has already 
written much on the Navaho, is studying their language zz /oco and 
with a view of acquiring a perfect speaking knowledge of it. 

Nor is this all. In 1887 the late Dr G. M. Dawson, Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, published an essay on the 
western Nahanais,’ followed by a vocabulary of their dialect which 
he kindly sent me for emendation and correction, if any should 
prove necessary. Dr Chamberlain will please remember that at that 
time I had not had anything to do with the Nahanais. Yet my 
acquaintance, not only with other dialects, but with the morphology 
and the phonology of the whole family — with those linguistic traits 
which I had so far found to pervade all its branches east and west — 
emboldened me to point out many inaccuracies which were embodied 
in an appendix to a paper in the 7ransactions of the Canadian Insti- 
tute. * 

By referring thereto, the reader will perceive that my strictures 
bear on precisely the same stumbling-blocks as those I have already 
mentioned in connection with the Navaho dialect. But when after- 
ward I made a special trip to the home of those Indians, I found 
that not one of my criticisms of Dawson’s vocabulary was amiss. Is 


' Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. V1. 
2 Report onan Exploration in the Yukon District, Montreal, 1888. 
5’ The Use and Abuse of Philology, 7rans. Can. Jnst., vol, V1. 
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not that enough to impress one with the fact that the characteristics 
of the Déné languages are essentially the same north and south, and 
that when the contrary would seem to be the case with a particular 
dialect expounded by a new scholar, the fault for the apparent 
disparity lies with the latter, not the former ? 

At the Congress of Americanists held last year at Quebec, a 
learned member of the same, who has studied racial differentiations 
more from the physical standpoint than through the intellectual life 
of the people such as is evidenced by their languages, seemed sur- 
prised at my assurance in speaking of the Navaho as Déné, while 
those aborigines are, he said, physiologically so different from the 
Apache. No doubt they are now a more or less mixed people, but 
even though there seem to be among them at least two very dis- 
tinct types of physique, one of these appears to me unmistakably 
Déné. Moreover, I have the photographs of many Navaho to 
whom I am ever tempted to give names familiar to me, as their 
features recall so vividly those of several of my Carriers and Chil- 
cotin friends. To facilitate comparison, even with very limited mate- 
rial, let my honored friend — who, I hope, will read these lines — 
only glance at the picture of Mariano in Matthews’ Navaho Legends, 
and that of the Carrier fisherman in my own /iistory of the Northern 
Interior of British Columbia. Thé age of the two individuals is evi- 
dently not the same; yet were there ever two brothers who bore 
closer resemblance ? 

But we must not forget that in America language is the safest 
guide to racial differentiation. The following list of root words, 
whose elements are extracted, not from a dictionary or even a 
vocabulary, but from very short texts and casual references in the 
works of Matthews and Fr Leopold, ought to satisfy the most ex- 
acting scholar, not only as to the racial identity of the Navaho with 
the Déné of the north, but even as to the racial unity of the dialects 
spoken by both branches of this great linguistic family. So far as 


I know, the speech of the Apache differs but little from that of the 
Navaho. 
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NAVAHO 
Zo, fish 
“it, smoke 
“ii, horse 
ke (?) feet 
ya, louse 
ya, sky 
son (of father) 
fo, grass 
tot, rope 
stone 


il, leaf (of a conifer) - 


ad, wife 

-na, eyes 

-se, mouth 

-bit, belly 

-tsi’, flesh 

-'tan, leaf (decidu- 
ous tree) 

-’do, nest 

-dagha, beard (lit. 
lip-hair) 

dine, man, people 

debe, sheep 


thaba, shore (lit. 
water-edge) 
atthin, bow 


at’ Za, bottom 
tha, three (things) 


NORTHERN 
fo (Carrier) 
“in, dog * 
khé 
ya 


-bat 
-tsi_ (Babine) 


-"tan 
-'to 


-tara (do.) 

déné, diné 

(moun- 
tain sheep) 


thapa (do.) 

atthen (old 
Carrier, now 
atthi*) 

at ta 


tha (do.) 


} 
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NAVAHO 
dif, four 


¢anj, many (pers. ) 
"ka, arrow 

kai (?), husband 
*kos, cloud 

dzi¢, mountain 
thin, road 


del, crane 
pet, drowsiness 
earth 


ni, mind 
takan, sweet (to 
taste) 


with thee 


bit, with him 

yt’, in 

be, with (instru- 
ment) 

"kat, now 


| -tye/and nthel, broad 


nes’ kaz, cold 
nizd, far off 
yuta, above 
yuya, below 
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NORTHERN 

un (Chilco- 
tin) 


Zane ( Carrier) 

*kra* 

khe (do. ) 

*kwos 

dzat 

thén (Chilco- 
tin) 

tel 

pet, pat 

nén (Chilco- 
tin); in 
compos, 

tekre®  Car- 
rier) 


net (Chilco- 
tin) 

bet, yet 

yo, it 


be 

"kai (Babine) 

-thel and 
nthel 

nez’ kaz 

neza 

yuto 


1 The horse having replaced the dog in Navaho economics, the former has usurped 
the name of the latter, which is nowadays nothing more than ¢i-¢san, ‘horse excrement,’ 
to the proud southerners. 


? The hiatus indicated by the dot may have escaped the notice of Matthews. 


can be ascertained by prefixing to those words a possessive pronoun. 
wife’’ should be f-a¢ in Carrier, were it not for the initial hiatus that gives a separate 
form to the pronominal prefix, pa--at. 

’ The r in such words is hardly perceptible even in the north, and will be discerned 
only after years of study. 


This 


For instance, ‘‘ his 
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NAVAHO NORTHERN DENE | NAVAHO NoRTHERN DENE 
e Ja, this (is) ela neslin, lam neslin 
yina-, round it yena- nilin, it flows ninlin 
ytha (2), for it nani’ ti, it stretches 
(desire ) yekha (do.) across nani ti 
saka (?), it lies (in niya, he arrived ninya 
a receptacle) sekha (do.) | didzt, his little one deyaze 


ythkai (?), daylight yaekhath 


In the above list an interrogation mark (?) follows such of the 
Navaho words as I am inclined to believe should have their guttural 
sound more emphatic than is indicated in the works of the southern 
transcribers. As to the initial hyphen (-), it represents a prefix, a, 
@, denotive of generality which disappears in compounds. Ex. : 
ena, eyes (of any living being) ; sva, my eyes ; ena, human eyes ; 
meestzih-na, owl eyes. 

But to get an adequate idea of the remarkable similarity of the 
southern with the northern dialects, one should not lose sight of the 
peculiar system of transmutation, which more than doubles the num- 
ber of practically homonymous equivalents. Thus, for instance, the 
Navaho ¢ (sh) is very generally replaced by s in the north. Ex. : 


NAVAHO NORTHERN DENE NAVAHO NORTHERN DENE 
4,1 st | d’sin, bone ?san 
ca, sun sa | nid? ci, wind nitt’ si 
cac, black bear sas naca, I walk nassa 
ci#, with me set icla, 1 made @sla, esla 
bec, knife, iron bés dicni, 1 said disni 
ca, beaver tsa ? ¢otcin, wild onion 
ttcan, dung tsan (lit. grass-stinks) 7 Zotsén (do.) 
? ct, towards ?’ se | 


Strange to say, this convertibility works both ways, as the double 
consonant ¢c of the northerners is almost invariably replaced by ¢s 
in the south. Ex. : 


NAVAHO NORTHERN DENE NAVAHO NORTHERN DENE 
tso, big (augmenta- | atsile, younger 
tive) tco, (do.) brother atcele 
tse, tail tcé tsithke(?), young tcilkhe, young 
tsin, stick tcén man men 


ntsd, big (adj.) ntcaé (do. ) 


= 
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On the other hand, the ¢s or dz of the north is occasionally 
converted inte fc in the south. Thus, the Navaho say ¢écin when 
the northerners have (day) ; ‘ca (ears) for ¢za, etc.; while the 
of the northern tribes is almost without exception transformed into 
J in the south. Ex. : 


NAVAHO NORTHERN DéENE NAVAHO NORTHERN DENE 
tcij, firewood tsés his corpse be-si 
yaj, young (of parent) yas nijo, beautiful necun 


Another form of transmutation that adds to the number of terms 
identical in both divisions of the family is the commutability of g 
and y. In the north we say éyén, shaman ; 4¢-yén his or her song, 
while the Navaho and the Apache have it respectively dhigin' and 
bi-gin. 

If we add to the above such words as the Navaho £oe (?), fire ; 
kin(?), house (northern Déné khon and khot), we shall obtain a 
uniformity of speech that will, I fancy, entitle one who has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the make-up of the dialects of one division 
to speak with some degree of confidence of those of the other. 

This uniformity was, down to a comparatively recent date, even 
more striking. For instance, the Carriers of the north say for six, 
t’ka-tha, ‘on both [hands] it is three,’ and for eight, t'ka-taiige, 
—teiige is tit in Chilcotin— that is, ‘on both [hands] it is four.’ 
Now, let us listen to one of my southern correspondents: “I have,” 
writes Fr Leopold, “repeatedly taken your Déné roots and com- 
pared them with the root words of their own [Navaho] language, 
which caused many an exclamation of surprise, and much smiling 
and commenting. One day, I went through the numerals with some 
old men. In modern Navaho six and eight are hatga (hatha) and 
tsebi. When I read out your words for the same figures, an old 
man smiled, clapped his hands, and said: at’ ke-tgd, al’ ke-di, adding 

1 Matthews and others translate this word ‘‘ holy,’’ thereby giving expression to an 
idea which I dare say is entirely foreign to the mind of the aboriginal Déné. In the 
north, song and magic are correlative notions, which are expressed by the same word, cin 
or cén —yin or yén in compounds. Thus, dhigin, whatever may be its real meaning 
among the modern Navaho, originally stood for ‘‘ he that is possessed of supernatural or 


magical powers.’’ The Carriers still have a verb which vividly recalls that meaning : 
tecyén, ‘1 am a singer’ (i. e. possessed by miagic) ; /imyén (2d pers.) ; sayén = dhigin. 


. 
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that that was the way the old Navajos used to pronounce those 
figures.”’ 
, 1am well aware that the corpus delicti in my case is interference 
with the studies of a Hupa, not a Navaho, scholar. What precedes 
must, however, stand at least as some sort of preparatory argument, 
showing without the possibility of cavil the remarkable uniformity 
of the Déné phonetics and morphology under various climes. It 
must also point out the chief difficulties that have so far proved 
stumbling blocks to the majority of new students, north and south. 
Is it probable that rules which govern the speech of all the other 
tribes, however distant they may be one from another, should be 
set at naught just by one branch of the family, which is nearer to 
the cradle of the race, and that those delicate sounds and morpho- 
logical intricacies that were pointed out by such a philologist as Dr 
Franz Boas’ should suddenly disappear in one particular case? Of 
course, this is possible, but I hardly think it likely. 

Yet I may as well confess that the Hupa dialect, as rendered by 
Dr Goddard, differs more from the northern idioms than does either 
Navaho or Apache. The tribe, being much less powerful, has 
apparently yielded with more readiness to the influence of environ- 
ment.* Nevertheless, it is unmistakably Déné in its language, and as 
such I fail to see how it could have done away with those essential 
characteristics, the lingual explosions or clicks, the #2 (= ¢ + /) and 
the £4, which we find everywhere. Nor can it have entirely dis- 
carded those grammatical and morphological peculiarities which are 
distinctive of the linguistic stock throughout. That it has not the 
sequence will amply prove. To commence with the terminological 
affinities, I present a list of words extracted from Dr Goddard’s own 
texts‘ with their equivalents in the north. 


' Letter of January 24, 1906. 

? Tenth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, in ep. Brit. A. A. S. In 
the Twelfth Report Dr Boas has himself a short Chilcotin vocabulary which contains the 
same inaccuracies that I have found in the works of all transient students of the Déné 
languages. 

’ Powers’ contention that the Hupa compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
their communications with them is now admitted to have been devoid of foundation. 

*Hupa Texts, Univ. of California Pub., Am.-Archeol. and Ethnol., vol. 1, pt. 2, 
1904. 
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Hupa 
a (?), cloud 


trap 
at (?), wife 
tii, dog 
fit, smoke 
-/a, hands 
-na, eyes 
-nini, face 
tsé, stone, 
ya, louse 
mank, lake 
rhay, winter 
rhai?, burden 
? fo, grass 
kos, bulb 


mouse 
khon, fire 
-khen, husband 
tse, daughter 
détc, younger 
sister 
go, worm 
-"ten, leaf 
-mit, belly 
sats, black bear 
ade, pitch 
djo, now 
nin, earth 
tset-kat, white 
stone 
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NORTHERN DENE 
‘a 


es (?), sort of fish 


"as 
‘at 
“ih 
tét 


ya 

man 

rhei 

rhét 

kus, species of 
bulbous plant 

tin (Chilcotin ) 

khon 

-khan (Chilcotin) 

tits (Babine) 


£0 

-"tan 

-mét, -pet 

sas 

djugu (Loucheux ) 
nén 

tsé-lkrat 


-a, for; ex.: 
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Hupa NORTHERN DéENE 
nin, thou nin 
non, we nrén (Chilcotin) 
fa, one ite 


| nak, two(things) #ékh( Babine,do. ) 


nanin, two nane, nanen 


(pers. ) (do. ) etc. 
nadin, twice naden 
fan, many fan (Chilcotin) 
mela, some mallerh 

mi-nin, itsmonth ; 

season 
me, in me 
yo, that nyu 
yidek, above yedak 


yinek, south? 
yida, east 
yitsin, down 


yenek, upstream 

yeda, downstream 

yetseen (do. in the 
direction of 
water ) 

ma-, again, (in 
composition ) 

-nat, in presence 
of 


na- (do.) 


-nat 
na, 
for thee -a; na 
ma, ya, for him ma, ya 
saa, along time sa° 


nisa, far off nesa 
edin, without *edin 
titso, blue*® teltso, yellow 
a’ ten, he did i ten 


| neitin (?), nitin 


1In a footnote Dr Goddard gives the phrase ‘its face’ as the literal rendering of this 

compound, apparently unaware of the fact that in Déné win (in the north, xan, nan or 

nén, not nin, face) means ‘season,’ ‘ month,’ as affecting the appearance of the ground. 

See Petitot’s Dictionary at Saison, Mois. 

2 This and all other similar words are given no very fixed meaning in Goddard’s 7exts. 

In the north they refer strictly to bodies of water, though they are occasionally, yet im- 
properly, used to designate the points of the compass. 

3 Blue, green, and yellow are not clearly differentiated among the Déné. 

tion marks express doubt as to the correctness of the spelling. 


Interroga- 
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Hupa NORTHERN DENE | Hupa NORTHERN DENE 
| 
nadi?, they walk natit of tree) nadin-a 
sillin, become sellen nillin, it flows ninlin 
sawn (?) lying' saan yetyot, he blew yeinyul 


nindas, thou art yiskhan, daylight yakhath 

heavy nintaz tcenetyat, he went 
nadaa (?) stand- out tceninya 

ing (speaking 

If there is in the Déné or in other American languages a set of 

terms that is of paramount importance, it is that of the verbs, and 
in the structure of the verbs nothing can compare from a philological 
standpoint with that radical part which contains in itself the very 
essence of the word. These verbal roots form generally the last 
syllable of the term, and nothing can so well bring home to the 
reader the perfect similarity of the Hupa with the northern Déné 
dialects as the following list of radical desinences which are identi- 
cal in the north and in the south, save for the unimportant (northern) 


variations occasionally noted within parentheses : 


-ai, -a (-"ai, -a@), position of single | 
objects 

-kha, position in a receptacle | 

-da, station, sitting 

-yen, standing on one’s feet | 

-ya, -yai, locomotion on two feet | 

-/at, floating 

-me (= fi), natation 

-mas, rotation 

-na, motion in general 

-a¢ (-a¢), manducation 

-nan, drinking 

-lite (lets, /etz), urinating 

(to), flying 

-tat, springing, dashing 

-kai (kre), poorness in flesh 


-men, fulness 

-yét, blowing with the breath 
-kha (khath), dawning 
-khet, buying 

-khet, questioning 

-len, becoming 

"tas, gashing 

-lal, dreaming 

-git (gét), fear 

-los, sleighing 

-tsas, whipping 

-tsit, pounding 

-sel (sal), relation to heat 
-sit (and awakening 
-dits (-tets, -tez), twisting 
-’ten, action in general, etc. 


In the face of this wonderful similarity, nay perfect identity, the 
evidence of which is faithfully recorded when the sounds are clear 


1 Not ‘ standing’ as Goddard has it, p. 110. On the following page he gives it as 


the equivalent of ‘lying there.’ 
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and easy of detection, can it be said that there is nothing abnormal 
in the omission of the clicks or of the aspiration in the sounds ¢/ 
and &£/, which enter into the composition of the following words ? 


Hupa (?) NorTHERN Déné Hupa (?) NORTHERN DéNnE 
tsin, bone f san -tis, over -thes 
-tcin, toward it -?'se, sen -tek, between -thak 
tsa, dish, basket 7’ saz tits, cane thets, thes 
-tséts, kissing -t’ sus tin, trail thén 
-tsit, falling sit tak,three( things) tha, thakhe (do.) 
tcin-nifiyai, he ar- tak-kan, three 
rived (ata body (pers. ) thanen (do. ) 
of water) ? sé-ninya -tel, broad -thel 
-kai, after -tat, kicking -thaé 
-ket, on ~ kat -tek, counting -tho, -thek 
ket, now kai setin, 1 lay down sethi 
lak-kau, fat ta-’ ka tsittin, bow attht: 
-do, slashing, ~"to -kai, navigation khe 
to, water tho -kyas, sudden 
-ta, father -tha break -’ gas 
-fa, among -tha, -therh etc., etc. 


Goddard has three or four of the words which are affected by 
the lingual explosion rendered by an italic ¢, when that is the letter 
on which it falls. He also spells with a special letter (+) many of 
those which in the north are noticeable for the reinforced guttural 
sound kh. As to the #2 (=/+ 4), neither his volume of texts nor 
his valuable study on the morphology of the Hupa contains one or 
any equivalent transcription. Considering that the second element 
of that double consonant (/) is hardly perceptible to an English- 
speaking student, who may himself add unaware some sort of aspira- 
tion between his ¢’s and the following vowel,’ it may be objected 
that the difference between that double consonant and the common 
t is too trifling to be taken into consideration. The following terms, 
taken respectively from the speech of the same tribe, ought to unde- 
ceive such easy-going linguists. 

1 Most Carriers, for instance, perceive such an aspiration in the word ‘ town,’’ which 
they pronounce ‘‘thown’’ in imitation, they think, of the strangers among them, 
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eta, lips etha, father @’ ta, feather 
to, above tho, water -’to, nest 
terh, high up -therh, among *terh, pocket 
térh, edge (of ahigh place) ‘hérh, bottom (of the water) ’/érh, raw 
tek / well, now! -thek, break ~’ tek, suction, 
smoking 
uté, its horns uthé, he shall lie down u’ té, he shall 
possess 
ninti, incandescent ninthi, thou liest down nin’ ti, thou 
pullest 
tt ? what? thi, road 
crane the¢, berry basket 
tes, driftwood thes, cane 
tai, famine -thai, father-in-law 
tes, from above ‘ thes, blunt-headed arrow 
tepe, mountain sheep thepe, much, very 
tila, that which thila, perhaps 


Compare also: etars’ten, I work for myself, and athavs’ ten, I start 
working for the first time, and such other Carrier phrases as “tat 
thi’ tet, himself shall smoke, and te? swrh thet sarh, his own hat is 
liable to be shot off, wherein the difference of meaning is due en- 
tirely to the presence of the / sound after the 4 

I have a similar list at hand to demonstrate the necessity of 
distinguishing between £ and £#. I hope the reader will not need 
it to become convinced of that important difference. I also deem it 
unnecessary to add to the above a list of the incomparable guid pro 
guos which may result from the overlooking of the click or lingual 
explosion, as I published one, not long ago, in Axthropos.' More- 
over, its effect on the sense of a word has just been noted in the 
first half of the preceding list. 

If it is for having called attention to the absence of these all-im- 
portant distinctions that I am now accused of having been too dog- 
matic, I am afraid I cannot plead repentance to obtain the pardon of 
my fault, especially as, instead of pronouncing boldly on the merits 
of the case, I merely asked, ‘‘ Would it be presumption to suppose 


1Vol. 1, pp. 198-99. 
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that there is here an error of hearing or of transcribing?’ If these 
have really disappeared from the speech of the Hupa, I consider 
that we are face to face with a most remarkable, and I would fain add, 
unprecedented linguistic phenomenon. 

I repeat that, so faras I know, the Dené ¢/ will occasionally 
change with the tribe of the speaker, becoming, for instance, f 
among the Sékanais (Carrier ¢ii-thi, big water ; Sékanais /cii-tci), 
or trh and tg— practically the same as “/, though perhaps more 
emphatic — among the eastern Déné and the Navaho respectively. 
I am told that it even degenerates into a £ among the Lipan ;* but 
as to becoming converted into a common ¢,I know of no such case. 

As usual, a particular system of consonantal commutability adds 
not a little to the similarity between Hupa and any of the northern 
dialects. That system, however, is in keeping with the greater in- 
dividuality of the former, and while it admits, for instance, of the 
transformation of the / into 7: common to most cognate idioms, it 
affects also letters which nowhere else undergo any such changes. 


1 «« Les Langues dénées,”’ in Z’ Année linguistique, vol. 11, p. 238. In my review of 
Goddard's 7exts, I thought I had treated their transcriber with more leniency than my own 
confréres Frs. Petitot and Legoff, and had scarcely conformed, in connection with his effort, 
to the outspokenness, nay blunt severity, which characterizes the publication for which I 
was writing (see, for instance, the article on the Basque Languages in vol. 1 of the same), 
and which was implicitly asked of me. The only unqualified criticism I made of the 
Hupa Texts is the following : ‘‘ Certaines erreurs évidentes se sont aussi glissées dans son 
travail, et c’est merveille, en vérité, que ses 272 pages de textes et de traductions n’en 
contiennent pas davantage. Ainsi page 315, ligne 8, Azwin-nis-¢e veut dire ‘mon corps’ 
et non pas ‘ma médecine’; page 254, ligne 17, mi? devrait étre traduit ‘avec toi,’ 
au lieu de ‘pour vous.’’’ Truth bids me repeat these assertions ; will Dr Goddard deny 
that they are founded on fact? On the other hand, I would be extremely sorry if any 
words of mine should in the least detract from the real worth of that gentleman’s studies, 
to which I have repeatedly testified in the incriminated review itself. Yet, there may be 
some who will be tempted to distinguish between the researches of a student who goes to 
a tribe of Indians to acquire a theoretical knowledge of their most intricate language and 
those of a man who, for a quarter of a century, has lived with several cognate tribes so 
as to become one of them, to speak nothing but their dialects, to think as they do and 
through the same medium ; of a man who came to publish several volumes for their own 
use in a system of writing which made phonetical and grammatical errors an impossi- 
bility. Bearing in mind the marvelous similarity of those idioms in the north and in the 
south, anybody placed in such a position, even though blessed with very common lin- 
guistic aptitudes, should, it seems to me, be able to know something even of those he 
cannot speak himself. 

2 Letter from Dr Goddard, January 25, 1907. 
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In the first place, the sibilant sounds s (or even z) and c (sh) are 
converted into Aw or uw by the Hupa, and the Hupa alone. Ex.: 


NORTHERN DENE Hupa NORTHERN DENE Hupa 
st, I hwe se-ello, my salmon hwi-llo 
Sa, sun hwa p-ust, his name hé-hwe 
se?, with me hwit nauspé, let me swim across nauwme 
cin, song hwin -yaz, sign of diminutive -yauw 
za, only hwane tés, coal teuw 


Then we have the ¢s of the northerners, the fc of the Navaho, 
transformed by the Hupa into the unwieldy éew. Ex. : 


NORTHERN Hvupa NorRTHERN DENE Hupa 
grandmother tcwo tsez, firewood tewitc 
tso, crying tow ? sal, toad tcwal (?) 
tsan, excrement 


On the other hand, the ¢c of the north and ¢s of the south often 
become # among the Hupa. Ex. : 


NORTHERN DENE Hupa | NORTHERN DENE Hupa 
-tcé, tail -ke tcu, also hen 
tcin, stick hit tcél, younger brother -kil 


Lastly, the Hupa likewise change r into w. Ex. : 


NORTHERN DENE Hupa | NortTHERN DENE Hupa 
seren, from me hwé-wen | unikran, like newan 
serentan, my son-in- hwo-waendan yesitre, he killed 

law him yissitwe 
iteren, one (pers. ) adetres, he bores a 

| hole yekitwis 
retta*, yesterday witdan na‘ dedikrat, he 
shook himself anatdiwitwat 


If now, passing from the phonetics and the chief radicals we 
come to the material structure and even the grammatical rules of the 
Hupa dialect, we will find that both conform wonderfully to those 
of the north. It is the same system of word formation, even in its 
very particularities. Thus, to give an instance, the notion of aid is 
rendered by hwillau-, nillau- (which bear a close resemblance to 
‘my hand,’ ‘thy hand,’ etc.), followed by the verb determining the 
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kind of help rendered. Among the Carriers, these prefixes are the 
same (taking into account the transmutability of the consonants), 
sla-,nla-, etc. The compounding of monosyllables is identical north 
and south, even with regard to given words. The Carriers say for 
tears -na-tsal-thii*, ‘eyes-posterior-water’; the Hupa have it 
kat-to [tho]. To express the act of getting married, the former say 
of a man a-’# (contraction of ‘a/-a’t#, a wife he has). The Hupa 
similarly say at-’ten. 

In Hupa, as well as in Carrier and in Sékanais, the few plurals 
that exist for the terms of relationship are in -£hai ; the possessive 
case changes the sibilant / (¢) into a common /, and adds a desi- 
nential -e; the possessive pronouns are formed according to the 
same principle of prefixing to the noun the initial consonant proper 
to each personal pronoun; our relative pronouns are replaced by 
a monosyllable preceding the verb, as in the eastern Déné, etc. 

But we need not pursue further our parallelism. The Hupa 
dialect, though encumbered by many foreign words, is essentially 
Déné. All the other Déné languages, without exception, are re- 
markably similar in their phonetics and morphology. Under the 
circumstances that prompted these pages, I leave it to the reader to 
draw the natural conclusion. 


KAMLOOPs, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN EFFIGY VASE EXHIBITING 
DISEASE OF THE FOOT 


By ALBERT S. ASHMEAD 


The accompanying reproduction, from a photograph, of a speci- 
men of Peruvian pottery, represents without doubt a diseased con- 
dition of the sole of the foot as well as of the upper lip. In former 
writings on Peruvian earthenware vessels I have claimed that the 
amputation of the feet represented on so many of them was due to 
a disease typified on the faces of many of the images by loss of the 
upper lip and the nose — an eating disease to whose attacks the 
feet also were doubtless susceptible. In all the images I have had 
the opportunity of studying, I have found always amputation of both 
feet. In each of two cases, one foot had been cut off, while the 
condition of the other could not be ascertained as the man was 
represented as sitting on it. Dr R. Lehmann-Nitsche, of La Plata 
Museum, La Plata, Argentina, has published an account of one 
image (not beyond question) representing only one foot as ampu- 
tated, the other foot being marked in outline, not modeled, on the 
surface of the clay. 

I have always defined the disease represented on these vessels 
as uta (skin-tuberculosis), or as uta and syphilis combined ; certainly 
uta (wolf-cancer) was the precolumbian disease most likely to be 
depicted in the facial mutilations of the human image. In the 
specimen which, through the courtesy of the American Museum 
of Natural History, I am permitted to illustrate, are represented 
multiple ulcerous perforations of the sole of the foot —the effect 
of uta and of nothing else. Syphilis would not cause such a path- 
ological effect, while the perforation of the sole by leprosy would 
be unique. In the present specimen mutilation of the nose and the 
upper lip is also represented, although more crudely than usual. 
It is probable, then, that the disease which mutilated the face caused 
the mutilation of the foot also. It is probable, too, that later on in 
the progress of this disease, the cure of which was possible only 
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by cutting away the diseased portion, as the uta specialists of Peru 
today assert to be the case, the diseased member was amputated. 

That feet were amputated as a punishment for crime, the con- 
clusion of Carrasquilla of Colombia does not seem tenable, for if 
such were the fact there would be other graphic representations of 
the effect of such punishment, as cutting off the ears, hands, etc., 
which members, however, are not found lacking from the pottery. 

Mr Charles W. Mead in a letter to the writer expresses the 
opinion that the cavities in the soles of the feet of images of the 
kind under consideration represent the pits left after extracting the 
egg-sacs of the pique, a species of sand flea.’ I think this opinion 
is not tenable for the reason that the face of the image also is shown 
to be diseased and the represented ulcers are too large. 

Mr Mead has published a plate from a clay model of ancient 
Peru showing a dance around wine or water bottles placed on the 
ground.” One of the dancers is represented with a square block 
for a foot — evidently a substitute for the natural foot which had been 
amputated. The musical instruments used in the dance are repre- 
sented as being played. The bottles just referred to, found in old 
Peruvian burial places, are always represented as connected with the 
sick — those needing medical relief — and the dying, and with the 
thirsty. Even the stump of an amputated foot has been shown as 
having medicine applied from a cup by the owner of the crippled 
member. The dances above mentioned were then in reality “ sick 
dances.” The water bottles around which the participants danced, 
on the death of a patient were buried as an image of his spirit, rep- 
resentative of his human personality put into the grave with him. 

The musical instruments in the hands of so many persons in 
supplicant (begging) attitude represented in clay on the mummy 
grave-pots, do not mean in my opinion that these individuals were 
really beggars owing to their diseases or mutilations, but rather that 
they were sick persons, applying superstitiously medical care in the 
way best known by them. They were trying to frighten away, to 
exorcise, the evil spirit of their diseases. Like their dances, the 
efforts made were a medical performance or treatment. They sup- 


oe See von Tschudi, 7ravels in Peru. 
2 American Museum Journal, vol, 111, no. 4, fig. 2, suppl., 1903. 
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plicated some god perhaps in this superstitious way, praying him to 
cure their infirmities. Drums, which are shown in the hands of some 
of the Peruvian mortuary vessels in human form found in graves, are 
never buried with mummies, so far as is known to the writer, only 
their representations in the clay of the vessels. The covers of many, 
perhaps of all, of the drums of the ancient Peruvians were made 
from the skins of enemies. The drum idea does not seem consonant 
therefore with the idea of the peaceful journey of the soul of the 
departed to the after-world. 

As already implied, I have never seen represented amputation 
of the hands or of one hand. This seems strange, for the hands as 
well as the feet would naturally have been attacked by the insect 
carriers of this disease. As clearly as I can explain it, the circum- 
stance of absence from the pottery of human figures lacking one or 
both hands may be accounted for thus: 

The ancient Peruvians believed that the soul took four days to 
journey from the grave to its future abode. Hence food and espe- 
cially drink in that dry climate were requisite, and these therefore 
were buried with the corpse, which needed its hands to reach out for 
them. If the natural hands were mutilated they would not be so 
represented on the soul (or clay image) of the departed, but artificial 
hands would be given him ; otherwise he might die of hunger or thirst 
on his trip to the moon. But this is a problematical explanation. 
I should like to know whether any European anthropologist has 
ever found on the mortuary earthenware of Peru evidence of muti- 
lation (amputation) of the hands. 


50 CATHEDRAL PARKWAY, 
New York Clty. 
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Moundville Revisited. Crystal River Revisited. Mounds of the © Lower 
Chattahoochee and Lower Flint Rivers. Notes on the Ten Thousand 
Islands, Florida. By CLARENCE B. Moore. Reprint from the /ourna/ 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. X\\1. 4°, 
iv, 337-476 pp., ill. 

This reprint includes an account of Mr Moore’s most recent mound 
researches, and is the sixteenth issue of the series of works treating of 
his explorations in the Southern states. The first section embraces the 
results of a second visit to Moundville, Alabama, and contains a large 
amount of valuable matter. Of particular importance is the apparently 
conclusive proof of the existence among the ancient occupants of the 
site of a specific disease affecting the bones which has not heretofore 
been definitely fixed upon the pre-European population. In all of his 
explorations in the Moundville district Mr Moore has encountered no 
single object that can be attributed to the whites or that bears traces of 
their influence, rendering untenable the view that the specific disease 
could have become so decidedly prevalent in a native community 
through contact with the whites without the acquirement by them of 
articles of European origin. 

Reéxploration of the mounds partially excavated during the former 
visit yielded rather meager results, but the work among the cem- 
eteries and dwelling sites was more productive, and many articles of 
great interest were unearthed. ‘The designs on the earthenware and on 
the shell and copper ornaments are especially noteworthy as illustrating 
the practice of employing mythologic motives in the embellishment of 
works of art. Prominent among these designs are the cross, — taking in 
cases the form of the swastika, — the human hand with the open eye in the 
palm, the man eagle, the winged serpent, and the eye-like device, the 
significance of which is as yet a matter of controversy. The winged 
serpent assumes a great variety of forms, extending from realistic 
delineations down through many degrees of convention to the simple 
current scroll. 

The Crystal River mounds on the west coast of Florida, which had 
been largely worked out during previous visits, yielded many objects of 
interest, but, with the exception of a copper ear ornament plated with 
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meteoric iron, they are not markedly different from those previously 
described. As with the Moundville explorations, the observations 
regarding modes of burial and the association of objects of art with the 
mounds and with the dead are of peculiar value. 

On the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers a large number of burial 
mounds, mostly of small size, were excavated without particularly note- 
worthy results. Mounds as well as small cemeteries and dwelling sites 
occasionally yielded objects of European origin, as bits of glass and 
ornaments of brass, further emphasizing the already well-established 
fact that mound-building by the tribes continued down to Colonial 
times. 

It is gratifying to know that Mr ,Moore is still energetically 
pursuing and promptly reporting his researches, and that still other 
contributions may be expected to his already remarkable series of 
monographs. W. H. Howes. 


Kinship Organizations and Group Marriage in Australia. By NORTHCOTE 
W. Tuomas, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1906. (Cam- 
bridge Archzological and Ethnological Series.) 8°, 163 pp. 


An ethnological desideratum of long standing, a handbook of the social 
organizations of Australian tribes, has been partially supplied by this little 
work. Whatever may be the merits of the particular theories supported 
by Mr Thomas, he has done excellent service in bringing the principal 
results of the work of a number of investigators into a limited compass 
and in presenting at a glance with the aid of charts a fairly accurate idea 
of the distribution of various systems. ‘This cartographical method of 
presentation deserves to be extended to all branches of anthropological 
investigation, for there is nothing that so well enables the reader to form 
an idea of the condition of a certain area at any given time or is so sug- 
gestive in the search for origins. 

A proper understanding of Australian social systems demands more 
study than most American anthropologists are able to give to them, yet 
a knowledge of them is of great importance to anyone who would arrive 
at a proper appreciation of the position of American systems and quite 
indispensable to him who attempts an investigation of the social condition 
of primitive tribes generally. Although differing very greatly in differ- 
ent parts of the continent, certain features always come out as distinc- 
tively Australian, at least as compared with systems of North American 
tribes. One is the almost universal presence of exogamic divisions, 
another the minute manner in which the marriage of an Australian is lim- 
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ited to certain phratries, classes, and totems, as well as the existence of 
the intermarrying classes themselves, an institution suggested nowhere in 
North America unless in a very rudimentary way. 

Mr Thomas appears as an ally of Andrew Lang, and an opponent of 
the promiscuity and group marriage theories of Morgan, Howitt, and 
Spencer and Gillen. In taking this stand he is at the disadvantage of 
attacking the conclusions of the very men on whom the bulk of our in- 
formation regarding Australian social phenomena rests. Nevertheless the 
reviewer believes his position on this particular’question well taken and 
considers it supported by all we know of primitive social conditions in 
North America. Pushed to the limit, he believes the promiscuity-evolu- 
tionary theory bound to end in self-contradictions and illogicalities. In 
order to maintain it its defenders are compelled to fall back on the cus- 
toms of a few rather peculiar southeastern Australian tribes, and customs 
in others supposed on no sufficient grounds to be primitive. When this 
theory is extended to account for the origin of social systems throughout 
the world the disproportion between the number of tribes presenting 
‘* primitive ’’ conditions and all others becomes ridiculously great. Like 
all other writers on Australian sociology whose writings have come to our 
notice, Professor Frazer excepted, Mr Thomas falls into what we believe 
to be an errorin assuming that descent was always matrilineal originally 
and later patrilineal, a position which is hardly tenable for America, at 
least if we understand that the full-fledged matrilineal clan system is what 
altered in this manner. For the greater part, however, the positions of 
the writer appear to be carefully taken, and we believe will stand. But 
whether this is the case or not, the work has a very positive value as an 
introduction to the Australian kinship and social systems which are at 
first so puzzling. J. R. Swanton. 


Kwakiutl Texts—Second Series. By FRANZ BoAS and GEORGE Hunt. Pub- 
lications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. X, Part I. Leiden 
and New York, 1906. 4°, 269 pp. 

These texts comprise three traditions of the Lekwiltok, four of the 
Tsawatenok, one of the Guauaenok, two of the Kwakiutl proper, and 
seventeen episodes of the Mink tradition drawn from various tribes, the 
English and Indian being arranged in parallel columns. On the strength 
of this work and of Volume III of the same series the Kwakiutl may now 
fairly claim a larger amount of native mythology in print than any other 
North American tribe, Omaha and Ponca together probably standing next. 

The publication of native American texts has been fairly rapid in 


recent years, but there is every evidence that in future a much vaster 
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amount of material will appear in this form. Myths give the inner 

thought of a great deal of museum material and ceremonial description, 

and are therefore quite essential to a proper interpretation of these latter, 

while there is no way of presenting them so satisfactorily because none is 

so reliable as that of texts with accompanying translation. It might 

almost be claimed that with sufficiently ample textual material the r 
whole external life of a tribe could be deduced, and in addition there 

would be something which no series of objects or description of cere- 

monies could satisfactorily reproduce, the religious thoughts and feelings 

of the people and the medium through which those thoughts and feelings 
were expressed. Therefore, though unattractive, not to say repellent, to 
the average reader accustomed to garbled and Europeanized fragments 
of Indian legends from which the Indian spirit has utterly departed, these 
texts will be turned to again and again not only by the philologist but by 
the psychologist, folklorist, mythologist, and student of religious phe- 

nomena as to an inexhaustible source of reliable information regarding 

the thought life of the people from whom they were obtained. 

J. R. Swanton. 


4 The Lillooet Indians. By JAMES Te1T. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
7 Expedition, Vol. II, Part V. Leiden and New York, 1906. 4°, 300 pages. 
As all American anthropologists are aware, Teit’s ‘‘ Thompson River 
Indians’’ ranks as one of the very best monographs on any single Ameri- 
can tribe. The work before us repeats the excellent qualities of that pub- 
lication, but is not so extensive, partly on account of the smaller size of 
d the tribe with which it deals, and partly because it presupposes much of 
: the information contained in that work, the two tribes being neighbors 
and sharing very many of the same usages and customs. Like the Thomp- 
R sons the Lillooet are an interior Salish tribe, but their habitat is nearer 
the coast, and they have therefore been more subject to coast influences. 
: This is seen to some extent in their arts and industries, but more particu- 
larly in their social organization which partakes of the nature of the 
gentile organizations of the coast Salish. Teit enumerates nine gentes T 
. or clans which are exogamic and each of which is characterized by the 
possession of an animal totem or crest, but descent may work in either 
direction, a man belonging to the gens of his father or that of his mother. 
This gives us another interesting type of social organization which theo- 
rists would do well to take notice of. Besides social questions students 
will here find abundant information on the material culture, warfare, 
games and pastimes, customs relating to birth, childhood, marriage, and 
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death, and. on religion. The last nine pages are devoted to a com- 
parative discussion of Mr Hill-Tout’s article on the same tribe published 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, vol. XxxV, 1905, pages 126-218. Little can be added except to 
say that here we have another standard work in anthropology. 

J. R. Swanton. 


Anthropological Essays Presented to Edward Burnett Tylor in Honour of his 
75th Birthday, October 2, 1907. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907. 
Imp. 8vo, viii + 416 pp. Price 15 s. 

This interesting and valuable volume contains a collection of essays 
written in honor of Professor Tylor — England’s most eminent anthro- 
pologist — and presented to him on his 75th birthday, October 2, 1907, in 
recognition of his work in promoting the science of anthropology. The 
essays, nineteen in number, were written by English scholars, many of 
whom are or have at some time been associated with Professor Tylor in 
his work at Oxford. This adds a special interest to the volume. In ad- 
dition to the essays, which cover a wide range of subjects, there is a short 
biographical sketch of Professor Tylor prepared by Mr Andrew Lang, 
and also a bibliography compiled by Barbara W. Freire-Marreco includ- 
ing two hundred and sixty-two items dating from 1861 to 1907. 

The essays included in the volume are as follow : 

Henry Batrour, M.A.: The Fire-Piston, with map and plates. 

A. E. Craw ey, M.A., F.R.A.I. : Exogamy and the Mating of Cousins. 

D. J. Cunnincuam, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.: The Aus- 
tralian Forehead, with plates. 

L. R. FAarNe ti, D.Litt.: The Place of the ‘Sonder-Gétter’ in Greek 
Polytheism. 

J. G. Frazer: Folk-lore in the Old Testament. 

AtFrrepD C. Happon: The Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders. 

E. Siwney Hartvanp, F.S.A.: Concerning the Rite at the Temple of 
Mylitta. 

ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D.: Australian Problems. 

R. R. Marerr: Is Taboo a Negative Magic ? 

CuarRLEs S. Myers, M.A., M.D.: The Ethnological Study of Music. 

J. L. Myres: The Sigynnae of Herodotus: An Ethnological Problem of 

' the Early Iron Age. 

C. H. Reap, F.S.A.: A Museum of Anthropology, with plan. 

Sir Joun Ru¥s: The Nine Witches of Gloucester. 

Wituiam Ripceway, M.A., F.B.A., Hon. D. Litt. : Who were the 
Dorians ? 
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W. H. R. Rivers: On the Origin of the Classificatory System of 

Relationships. 

C. G. SericMann, M.D., and T. A. Joyce, M.A. : On Prehistoric Objects 
in British New Guinea, with plates and text figures. 

Nortucore W. Tuomas, M.A.: The Origin of Exogamy. 

ARTHUR THompson, M.A.: The Secret of the Verge Watch: A Study 
in Symbolism and Design, with plates. 

Epwarp WesrerMarck, Ph.D.: L'Ar, or the Transference of Condi- 
tional Curses in Morocco. 

Space forbids a specific reference to the different essays, all of which 
are of great interest. One, however, will appeal to all who are interested 
in the advancement of anthropology — that by Mr Read, entitled ‘‘ A 
Museum of Anthropology.’’ In this paper attention is again called to 
the vast amount of work which should be done in the widely separated 
corners of the empire before it is too late; slowly but surely the char- 
acteristics and customs of the native peoples are becoming lost by their 
contact with Europeans. And it is to be deplored that the British Gov- 
ernment does not aid in collecting information pertaining to the peculiar 
habits and beliefs of the many dependent tribes in its various colonies, 
for ‘‘ many a native revolt, involving the loss of much money and many 
valuable lives, could have been avoided, if only the white man had been 
able to enter into the ideas of his brown or black neighbour.’’ 

D. I. BUSHNELL, JR. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BeaucHAmP, W. M. Aboriginal Place Names of New York. Bull. New 
York State Museum, no. 108, Albany, 1907. 

CHATELLIER, P. pu. Les Epoques Préhistoriques et Gauloises dans le 
Finistére. Quimper, 1907. 

CHURCHILL, WM. Weather Words of Polynesia. Memoirs American 
Anthropological Association, II, pt. 1. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co., 
1907. 8°, 98 pp. (8oc.) 

Compton, M. American Indian Fairy Tales. New York, 1907. 

CowELL, E. B., editor. Jakata, or Stories of the Buddha's Former Births ; 
Translated from the Pali by Various Hands. Vol. VI, translated by W. H. 
D. Rouse. Cambridge (Eng.), 1907. 

Curtis, NATALIE. The Indians’ Book. An Offering by the. American 
Indians of Indian Lore, Musical and Narrative, to form a Record of the Songs 
and Legends of their Race. Illustrations from Photographs and from Original 
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Drawings by Indians. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1907. 
Roy. 8°, 574 pp. ($7.50.) 

DespLAGNes, Zieu?. Louis. Le Plateau Central Nigérien. Une Mission 
Archéologique et Ethnographique au Soudan francais. Paris: Emile Larose, 
1907. 8°, ii, 504 pp., 119 photo pl., map. 

Dixon, ROLAND B. The Shasta. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., XVII, pt. 
5, New York, 1907. 

Dusugue, H. A. The Fall River Indian Reservation. Fall River 
(Mass.), 1907. 

EAsTMAN, C. A. Old Indian Days. New York, 1907. 

ECHEVERRIA y VeytTiA, M. F. pe. Los Calendarios Mexicanos. 
Edicién del Museo Nacional de México. Mexico, 1907. Folio, xii, 7-63 
pp., 8 pl. 

FewKEs, J. WALTER. Excavations at Casa Grande, Arizona, in 1906-07. 
Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, XL, pt. 3, Washington, 
1907. 


The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands. Re- 
printed from 25th Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, Washington, 1907. 
Certain Antiquities of Eastern Mexico. Reprinted from 25th 
Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, Washington, 1907. 

FRAZER, J. G. Questions on the Customs, Beliefs, and Languages of 
Savages. Cambridge (Eng.): University Press, 1907. 16°, 51 pp. 

GESCHICHTE des Inkareiches von Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. Heraus- 
gegeben von Richard Pietschmann. Berlin: Wiedmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1906. 4°, cxviii, 161 p. (Abh. d. Konigl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, 
Philol.-Hist.-Klasse. Neue Folge, Band tv, No. 4.) 

Hamy, E. T. Croyances et Pratiques Religieuses des Premiers 
Mexicains. Le Culte des Dieux Tlaloques. Paris, 1907. 

HARTMAN, C. V. Archeological Researches on the Pacific Coast of Costa 
Rica. Extract from the Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, III, no. 1, Pitts- 
burg, 1907. 4°, 188 pp., 47 pl. 


To be reviewed in a forthcoming issue. 


HrbD.iIcKA, ALES. Skeletal Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Early 
Man in America. Bull. 33, Bur. Am. Ethnology, Washington, 1907. 8°, 
113 pp., 21 pl, 16 figs. 

Jaconson, E, awd VAN clAssELT, J. H. De Gong-Fabricatie te Semarang. 
Rijks Ethnographisch Museum Pub., ser. 2, no. 15, Leiden, 1907. 

Jounson, J. P. The Stone Implements of South Africa. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 4°, 53 pp.-, 19 fig. 

KaToLik Gagikwe-Masinaigan mi sa Katolik Enamiad Gegikimind. 
Milwaukee, 1907. 

A religious work translated into the Ojibwa language. 

KRAusE, Fritz. Die Pueblo-Indianer. Eine historisch-ethnographische 
Studie. Abh. d. Kaiserl. Leop.-Carol. Deutschen Akademie der Naturfor- 
scher, LXxxvil, no. 1, Halle: 1907. 4°, 226 pp., tables, 1o pl. 
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A good summary, with a useful bibliography. Plate 1, incorrectly labeled Hopi, 
illustrates a Navaho. 

KroeBer, A. L. Shoshonean Dialects of California. University of Cali- 
fornia Pub., American Archzol. and Ethnol., IV, no. 3, Berkeley, 1907. 


Indian Myths of South Central California. University of Cali- 
fornia Pub., Am. Archzol. and Ethnol., IV, no. 4, Berkeley, 1907. 

A summary of the recent anthropological publications of the University of California 
will appear in the next issue of the American Anthropologist. 

The Arapaho. IV. Religion. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
XVIII, pt. 4, New York, 1907. 

Gros Ventres Myths and Tales. Anthr. Papers Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., I, pt. 3, New York, 1907. 

McDavip, M. O. Princess Pocahontas. New York, 1907. 

Mooney, J., avd PetrerR, R. The Cheyenne Indians, by James Mooney. 
Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar, by Rodolphe Petter. Memoirs American 
Anthropological Association, I, pt. 6. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co., 
1907. 8°, 135 pp., 3 pl. ($1.20.) 

Pickett, T. E. The Quest for a Lost Race. Alphabetical Series of 
Norse, Norman, and Anglo-Norman, or Non-Saxon Surnames. Filson Club 


Publications, No. 22. Louisville, Ky., 1907. 4°, xxiii, 229 pp., ill. 

The volume presents the theory of Du Chaillu ‘‘that the English-speaking people of 
to-day are descended from the Scandinavians rather than the Teutons — from the Normans 
rather than the Germans.’’ As a contribution the book is well-nigh worthless. 

NARRATIVE of the Captivity of Mrs Johnson. Reprinted from the 3d 
edition, Windsor, Vt., 1814. Springfield, Mass., 1907. 

SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Contributions to South American Archeology, 
The George G. Heye Expedition. The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. 
A Preliminary Report. New York, 1907. 4°, x, 135 pp., 55 pl., figs. 

To be reviewed in a forthcoming number. 

SCHULLER, R. R. Sobre el origen de los Charrtia. Réplica al Doctor 
Jorge Friederici, de Leipzig. Santiago de Chile: Imprenta de Cerventes, 1906. 
8°, 158 pp., map, charts. 

Novus Orbis. ; De A. Montanus o de O. Dapper? (Materiales 
para una bibliografia del idioma Auracano.) Santiago de Chile [1907 ?]. 
8°, 18 pp., ill. 

SCHULTZE, E. Die Eroberung von Mexiko. Drei Eigenhandige Berichte 
von Ferdinand Cortez an Kaiser Karl V. Hamburg, 1907. 

SPECK, FRANK G, The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town. Memoirs 
American Anthropological Association, II, pt. 2. Lancaster, Pa. : New Era 
Printing Co., 1907. 8°, 66 pp., 5 pl. (55c.). 

Turum, T. G. Hawaiian Folk Tales. Chicago, 1907. 

WeEnpt, W. Die Entwicklungstendenzen und die Zukunst der Mensch- 
heit. Leipzig : Thiiringische Verlags-Anstalt, 1907. 12°, 43 pp. 
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[Nore. — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 
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GENERAL 


Anthony (R.) Une adaptation du thorax 
des vieillards aux fonctions respiratoires. 
Le mécanisme de production de I’ articu- 
lation intrachondrale de la premiére 
sternocdte. (B. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1906, V° S. VII, 393-401, 3 fgs.) From 
examination of 59 subjects (from feti to 
above 60 years) concludes that the di- 
arthrodial articulation of the first sternal 
rib occurs only in those above 60 and is 
notably more frequent in men. Its for- 
mation is related to the needs of respira- 
tion and is a sort of adaptation of old 
age. 

d’Aubigné (G. F.) Nos traditionnistes et 
historiens. H.G. van El. (La Tradi- 
tion, Paris, 1907, XXI, 5-8, portr.) 
Sketch of life and works of Gabriel van 
El (b. 1850), writer, folklorist, artist, 
collector, of Caen in Calvados. 

Avelot (—) Sur un questionnaire de 
linguistique. (B. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, V° S., VII, 403-405.) Pleads 
for a short, simple guestionnaire on lan- 
guage and proposes a special linguistic 
committee of the Society. 

Baudouin (M.) Les tératomes ne sont 
que le vestige de l’un des sujets com- 
posants d’un monstre double. (Ibid., 
462-482.) General and particular dis- 
cussion of true monster-tumors, which 
Dr B. considers to be vestigia of one of 
the component subjects of a double 
monster, their nature, origin, evolution, 
etc. Radiography is advocated. 

Belck (W.) Die Erfinder der Eisentechnik 
insonderheit auf Grund von Bibeltexten. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, XXXIXx, 
334-381.) B. believes that the Bible 
passage I. Sam. 13, XIX-XXII is the 
oldest mention of iron objects and that 
the real inventors of the iron industry 
were the Philistine-Phcenicians, from 


whom it passed to the other peoples of 
Asia Minor, the Mediterranean, etc., — 
they were particularly the discoverers of 
the practical art of steel-making. In 
the discussion Blanckenhorn favored an 
Egyptian origin (ultimately perhaps from 
Negro-land) and von Luschan expressed 
the opinion that there is ne doubt of the 
invention of the art of iron smelting by 
the Negroes of Africa, from whom it 
passed to Egypt, thence to Syria and the 
other regions of the Mediterranean. 

Delisle (F). Exostoses du fémur. (B. 
Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, V® s., VII, 
484-486.) Describes a femur with ex- 
ostosis resembling the femur of Trinil, in 
the (18th century) collection of the 
Museum of Natural History; also a 
Negro femur with exostosis from a grave 
in Grand-Bassam, Ivory Coast, obtained 
in 1899. Exostoses, Dr D. thinks, are 
more common than is generally believed 
and do not belong particularly to any 
one race, 

Dubreuil-Chambardel (L.) La langue 
scrotale. (Ibid., 351-353, 1 fg.) Dis- 
cusses the ‘‘scrotal’’ (i. e., with deep 
furrows giving the ‘‘ folded’’ appearance 
of the scrotum) tongue, an anomaly to 
be distinguished from both pathological 
tongue-furrows due to disease (e. g., 
syphilis, cancer, tuberculosis, eruptive 
fevers, etc.) and physiological furrows 
normally occurring on the tongue, and 
very rare (ca. I in 1,000 subjects). It 
seems to be a congenital anomaly, a sim- 
ple anatomical variation of unknown 
morphogeny. 

Deuxiéme note sur la langue scro- 
tale. (Ibid., 486-490, fg.) Details of 
‘«scrotal tongue’’ in man of 60 years 
from Auxerre, observed in Sept. 1906. 
The case is not a stigma of degeneracy. 

van Elven (H.G.) La _ légende des 
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nutons devant la science et l’histoire. 
(La Tradition, Paris, 1907, XXI, 15-20.) 
Conclusion of study of the legendary 
dwarfs known as nufons, halvermanne- 
kens, Heinzelmdénner, petits travailleurs, 
korrigans, duergars, monticole, Port- 
uni, Nepluni, dwarfs, etc. According 
to the author ‘‘these ante-Celtic peoples 
were neither more nor less than the At- 
lantes or Iberi’’ (clothed by the poetic 
and religious imagination of the Indo- 
Europeans), the oldest historical inhabi- 
tants of western Europe. 


Girardin (P.) Le baron Ferdinand de 


Richthofen. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de 
Géogr., 1906, XVI, 328-33, portr.) 
Sketch of life and scientific activities of 
Richthofen ( 1883-1905 ), the geographer. 


Hahn (E.) Ueber Entstehung und Bau 


der Altesten Seeschiffe. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 42-56.) Treats of 
the origin and construction of the oldest 
boats. Vessels made of bladders and 
skins of animals, widely diistributed in 
ancient times and among modern primi- 
tive peoples ( Mesopotamia, Eskimo, cer- 
tain Indians of N. and S. America, 
Wales, etc.) ; vessels and rafts made of 
rushes and reeds, sometimes very ser- 
viceable and technically perfect (Ngami 
in Africa, American Indians, — balsas, 
— huge bamboo rafts of the Indies, etc. ); 
vessels of wood (rafts and boats) and 
bark (highly developed among certain 
American Indian tribes, etc.), ‘‘dug- 
outs,’’ etc., are considered. H. rejects 
the theory that the tree-trunk was the 
oldest vessel of primitive man; the out- 
rigger vessel of the Pacific islands is the 
result of the combination of the dug-out 
and the catamaran ; the really seaworthy 
boat developed from the seamed vessel, 
going back to the bark boat; an inter- 
esting connection between bark boats and 
water-receptacles of the same material 
exists, the latter being the more primi- 
tive ; the use of wood for boats in cer- 
tain parts of the world is not easy, since 
the best and most workable woods often 
will not float; the great row-boats and 
sail-boats of ancient Egypt have back of 
them the primitive African vessels of bark. 


Kassel (C.) Fertility and genius. (Pop. 


Sci. M., N. Y., 1907, LXXI, 452-454. ) 
Cites statistics to show the large number 
of children in families producing men of 
genius. K. also believes that ‘‘ those 
who were members of large families 
were in general distinguished for great 
firmness of character.’’ 
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Kempinski (A.) Beitrag zur Theorie des 


Versehens der Schwangeren. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 418-422, 
3 fgs.) Treats of ‘maternal impres- 
sions.’’ At p. 420 is figured a piece of 
calf-skin forming ‘‘a perfect silhouette of 
a Polish Jew,’’ interesting from the psy- 
chological point of view as to what can 
be ‘‘seen.’’ In the discussion Dr v. 
Luschan cited certain ‘eoliths’’ as ex- 
hibiting similar ‘‘ plays’’ of nature. 


Kittredge (G. L.) Some notes on witch- 


craft. (Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Wor- 
cester, 1907, N. S., XVIII, 148-212.) 
Treats of the belief in witchcraft and its 
consequences in the seventeenth century, 
particularly in New England. Prof. K. 
concludes that ‘‘ witchcraft is the com- 
mon heritage of humanity,’’ and ‘is not 
chargeable to any particular time or race, 
or form of religion’’ ; also that ‘* witch- 
craft, in some shape or other, is still 
credited by a majority of the human 
race.’’ In the seventeenth century ‘‘the 
belief in witchcraft was practically uni- 
versal, even among the educated,’’ and 
**to believe in witchcraft was no more 
discreditable to a man’s head or heart 
than it was to believe in spontaneous 
generation, or to be ignorant of the germ 
theory of disease.’’ Considered as a 
whole, and from the comparative point 
of view, “ the record of New England in 
the matter of witchcraft is highly credit- 
able,’’ 


Knapp (C.) Charles Piton. (Bull. 


Soc. Neuchat. de Géogr., 1906, XVI, 
333-336, portr.) Brief account of life 
and works of Charles Piton (1835-1905), 
missionary and Sinologue. A second 
edition of his Za Chine, sa religion, ses 
meurs, ses missions appeared in 1902. 


v. Luschan (F.) Ueber einen Haar- 


menschen. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, 
XXXIX, 425-429, I fg.) Discusses the 
question of ‘* hairy men,’’ from the points 
of view of ‘‘abnormality,’’ variety of the 
phenomenon, connection with dental 
deterioration, heredity, with particular 
reference to Stephan Bibrowsky, 15 years 
old, with no head or beard hair, no eye- 
brow or eye-lash hair, but simply long 
thick /anugo hair. Neither atavism nor 
vicarious substitution of hair for teeth 
will explain the phenomenon, which is 
not so simple as it has been thought by 
some. 


Mazel (H.) M. Edmond Demolins. 


(Mercure dg France, Paris, 1906, LXIx, 
453-458.) Appreciation of educational 
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Pearson (K.) 


Rutot (A.) 


and sociological labors. 
anthropological interest were Les Fran- 
gais d’aujourd’ hui and Les Routes de 
Pantiquité et les Routes des temps mo- 
dernes. He was best known perhaps 
by his flattering discussion of ‘* Anglo- 
Saxon superiority.”’ 

Papillault (G.) Conclusions générales 
sur les associations humaines. (R. de 
VEc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1907, 
222-238.) Discusses ‘‘ groupings by 
resemblance’’ as distinguished from 
groupings by contiguity.’’ Of asso- 
ciations by resemblances the following 
are considered age-classes (Schultz ),— 
simple frames for the successive genera- 
tions of a tribe at first, then more com- 
plicated societies, hereditary classes, etc., 
with variable extension, instability, re- 
ciprocal influence, transformations, etc., 
but all conditioned by the resemblances of 
their members, the primordial cause. 
In association by contiguity the essential 
factor is diversity of aptitudes nourishing 
natural selection ; in association by re- 
semblance voluntary cooperation accen- 
tuating similitude by appropriate educa- 
tion. 

The scope and importance 
to the state of the science of national 
eugenics. (Pop. Sci. M., N. Y., 1907, 
LXXI, 385-412, 8 fgs.) Argues, with 
statistics of normal and pathological in- 
heritance, fertility, etc., for ‘the reduc- 
tion of bad stock,’’ and ‘‘the increase 
of good stock,’’ by the creation of a 
science of national eugenics by means of 
which ** the biological sciences shall begin 
to do for man what the physical have 
done for more than a ce tury.’’ Prof. 
P. thinks he sees ‘‘a d.ect correlation 
between the achievements of Greece and 
the intensity of its intertribal struggles.’’ 
Regnault (F.) Mon opinion sur un point 
de morphogénie osseuse. (B. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 
432-433.) Reply to M. Papillault’s 
critique of R.’s theory of osseous 
morphogeny. 

Causeries sur les industries 
de la pierre avec démonstration scien- 
tifique et pratique de l’existence de I’ in- 
dustrie éolithique. (R. de V’Ec. d’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVII, 283-294.) 
Gives results of long series of exper- 
ments in the manufacture and use of flint 
implements. The eoliths’’ are so like 
the paleoliths and neoliths, R. holds, 
that all have to be accepted together. 


Sampson (J.) Gypsy language and ori- 


His works of | 


Siffre (—) 


Trillat (P.) e¢ Jarricot (J.) 
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gin. (J. Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 
1907, N. S., I, 4-22.) Discusses various 
solutions of ‘‘ the Romani riddle,’’ par- 
ticularly the studies of Pott, Paspati, 
Kounavine, Beames, Miklosich, de 
Goeje, etc. According to S., ‘* Romani 
is not only an Indian, but a modern In- 
dian tongue which can only have origi- 
nated under the same conditions and 
about the same as the other Indian ver- 
naculars.’’ The ‘purest and deepest 
European dialect of Romani ’’ is that of 
the Greeco-Turkish Gipsies. The Gip- 
sies are Aryan, and the main body, after 
leaving India (some time before the tenth 
century), divided into two sections, one 
passing northward via Armenia into 
Europe, the other turning south and set- 
tling in Syria. In the Asiatic Gipsy dia- 
lects survive many original words, lost, 
or replaced by European loan-words, 
among the western Gipsies. 


Schlaginhaufen (0.) Zur Diagraphen- 


tecknik des menschlichen Schidels. (7Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, Xxx1x, 85-107, 
14 fgs.) Treats of the method of obtain- 
ing diagraph-curves (sagittal, frontal, 
horizontal), the skulls used in illustra- 
tion are Battak, Russian, Australian, 
Mariane Ids., Central Switzerland, Di- 
sentis) according to the system of the 
Sarasins with the ‘‘ Kuboskraniophor ’’ 
of Prof. R. Martin. 

Rapport de l'os et de la dent 
propos d’une mandibule de gorille 
fracturée au moment de la formation de 
la 3° molaire. (B. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 385-392, § fgs.) 
Describes and discusses a gorilla jaw- 
bone broken at the time of the formation 
of the third molar (lower left) and the 
result of such traumatism on the teeth, 
etc. 

Vérification 
post-mortem d’un pelvigramme radio- 
graphique obtenu par la méthode du 
Professeur Fabre. (Ibid., 438-443, 2 
fgs.) Shows by measurements of radio- 
graphic pelvigram and the dry pelvis 
post-mortem the excellence of Fabre’s 
radiographic method. The average error 
is very small. 


Variot (G.) Nouvelles recherches sur I’ os- 


sification des métacarpiens et des pha- 
langes chez les enfants normaux et chez 
les hypotrophiques. Erreur d’un anatom- 
iste francais sur l’époque d’apparition 
des points complémentaires.  (Ibid., 
405-415, 6 fgs.) Gives results of radio- 
graphic studies of the hands of 30 normal 
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and 100 atrophic and hypertrophic chil- 
dren from 4 months to 8 years of age. 
The appearance of the complementary 
points of the metacarpeans dates from 
about the second year and of those of 
the phalanges from about the third, — 
KOlliker is therefore nearly right and 
Porier wrong. Cases of hypertrophy of 
gastro-intestinal origin are considered, 


Waagen (I.) Der heutige Stand der 
Eolithenfrage. (Mitt. d. K.-K. Geogr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1907, L, 345-350.) 


Résumés recent article on the ‘eolith’’ 
question by Boule, Obermaier, Deecke, 
Wilgers. ‘The author concludes that the 
evidence favors a natural and not a hu- 
man origin for the ‘‘eoliths,’’ and that 
the proofs for the existence of Tertiary 
man are thereby considerably reduced. 


EUROPE 


A.) A Gypsy tract from 
the seventeenth century. (J. Gypsy Lore 
Soc., Liverpool, 1907, N. s., 1, 68-72. ) 
Reprints a tract of 1673 relating the 
tragic death of the Kingof the Warwick- 
shire Gipsies. 

Behlen (H.) Der diluviale (palaolith- 
ische) Mensch in Europa, nach den 
neueren geologischen, paliontologischen 
und anthropologischen Forschungen ; 
eine Kritische Studie. (M. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1907, XXXVII, I-17, 72- 
84.) Critical résumé and discussion of 
the recent investigations of paleolithic 
man in Europe (geological, paleonto- 
logical, and anthropological, — Hoernes, 
Penck and Briickner, extra-Alpine data, 
Langenaubach and Studen, Krapina and 
Taubach, ‘‘ eoliths,’’ physical characters 
of diluvial man. B. holds that no older 
remains or traces of man than those of 
Taubach have been shown to exist and 
doubts ‘‘ eoliths’’ in general. 

Bericht iiber die im Jahre 1906 in Oester- 
reich durchgefiihrten Arbeiten. (Stzgb. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1907, 33-46, 7 
fgs.) Résumés archeological investiga- 
tions of 1906 in Lower and Upper Aus- 
tria, Salzburg, Carinthia, coast country 
(great grotto of Brisciki, etc. ; southern 
Istria), Dalmatia, Bohemia (neolithic 
** station of Drobovic ; report on investi- 
gations in German Bohemia), Moravia, 
Bukowina (finds of the old Mycenean 
age), etc, 

Blémont (E.) La légende flamande de la 
Mégére apprivoisée.’’ (La Tradition, 
Paris, 1907, XxI, 8-14.) First part of 
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a study of the Flemish legend of ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.’’ The ‘shrew’’ 
seems to have been Matilda of Flanders, 
spouse and queen of William the Con- 
queror. 

Das Bauernhaus der 
Gegend von Stams im Oberinntale, Tirol. 
(M. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, 
XXXVI, 187-238, 51 fgs. map.) De- 
tailed description and discussion of the 
peasant-house of the Stams region, upper 
Inn valley, Tirol, the arrangement of 
houses and land, etc. B. treats of 14 
houses in particular, The upper Inn 
valley houses are of complex, not simple 
type. B. thinks they have the same 
origin as those of German Upper Carin- 
thia which they closely resemble even in 
minute details. For the Stams house a 
development from a Bavarian basis is 
argued. 

-) Ueber das Verschwinden vor- 
geschichtlicher Ansiedlungen und Gri- 
berfelder. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, 
XXXIX, 415-417, 2 fgs.) Records the 
disappearance, through wood-cutting, 
quarrying, etc., of several prehistoric 
‘stations’? and burial-places at lake 
Scharmiitzel in the Beeskow-Storkow 
region. This sort of ‘‘ vandalism ’’ is so 
prevalent that education of the people 
in these localities seems necessary. 

Canti popolari raccolti a 
Frasso Telesino. (A. p. lo Stud. d. 
Trad. Pop., Torino, 1907, XXIII, 440- 
49). Texts of 39 brief folk-songs from 
Frasso Telesino. 


L’industrie de la base 
de la terre a briques 4 Saint-Acheul, 
Montiéres, Belloy-sur-Somme. (R. de 
Ec. Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVII, 
239-263, 26 fgs.) Discusses in detail 
the implements of the brick-earth layer 
(upper Quaternary) at St Acheul, — the 
characteristic implements are long blades 
with frequent lateral deep flakings. The 
climate of this epoch resembled that of 
northern Europe, etc., to-day ; the people 
knew the use of fire, hunted the rein- 
deer, bison, etc. 

Proverbi giuridici Italiani. 
(A, p. lo Stud, d. Trad. Pop., Torino, 
1907, XXIUI, 484-506.) First part (in- 
troduction, etc.) of a study of Italian 
legal proverbs. ‘‘ Legal archeology,’’ 
imitation and tradition, the aged and the 
antiquated usage, custom and proverb, 
carmina necessarta, regulation of savage 
societies by legal proverbs, the folk 
sources of law and suggestions of reform, 
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rural law. The proverb is ‘‘a collective 
work, having the spirit and the form of 
good common sense without the solemnity 
and gravity of the aphorism.’’ 

Crofton (H. T.) Supplementary annals 
of the Gypsies in England, before 1700. 
(J. Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 1907, 

ail N. S., 1, 31-4.) Notes on arrests, pun- 
| ishment, births, baptisms, marriages, and 
} other references to Gipsies in 1536- 

1591, 1607-1696. 
Fabrizio (A. E.) Saggi di Folklore Sa- 
lentino. (A. p. lo Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 
Torino, 1907, XX11I, 389-98.) Treats 
of the ceremonies and customs of the 
*« great week’’ (holy week) in the Sa- 
lentine peninsula, — processions, repre- 
sentation of the passion of Jesus, etc. 
Ferraro (G.) Canti popolari in Castel- 
delfino. (Ibid., 477-83.) Dialect texts, 
with literary Italian versions and notes, 
of 6 folk-songs from Casteldelfino, in- 
cluding ‘‘a little pastoral drama,’’ called 
Ourestin (Orazione) and an exorcism. 
Fuchs (K.) Professor Karl Fuchs’ An- 
sichten iiber das Vorbild des griechi- 
\ schen Tempels. (Mitt. d. K.-K. Geogr. 

a Ges. in Wien, 1907, L, 354-358.) _Reé- 
sumés and discusses the article of Prof. 
K. Fuchs on the origin of-the Greek 
temple (see American Anthropologist, 
1905, VII, 541) and concludes that ‘* it is 
now proved that the Greek temples had 
their prototype in the house (for human 
beings and cattle together) of the Rou- 
manian Alp-land.’’ 

Giorgi (P.) Invettiva d’un_ contadino 
contro il governo provvisorio in Toscana. 
(A. p. lo Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Torino, 
1907, XXIII, 430-34.) Gives text of an 
invective poem of a native of Siena 
against the provisional Tuscan govern- 
ment and the dictatorship of Guerrazzi 
after the flight of Leopold II (1849). 

Gouy (P.) Note sur |’anthropologie 
ethnographique de |’Ardéche. (R. de 
l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, XVII, 


exemplifies the juxtaposition and partial 
métissage of the two peoples, Celts and 
Kymri,—the primitive Celts who re- 
sisted Cesar, and the later immigrants 
from Britain. Interesting linguistically 
is the line of cand ch ; also the two patois 
of Tournon. Gothic physical types oc- 
casionally occur, likewise Arab in the 
interior valleys. See //erve. 
Hahne (H.) Neue Kunde menschlicher 
Gerite aus dem Diluvium von Taubach 
und Ehringsdorf. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 


— 266-268.) The department of Ardéche | 
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1907, XXXIX, 261-262.) Brief account 
of finds of flint implements, etc., made 
in Sept., 1905, and April, 1906, in the 
Taubach-Ehringsdorf diluvium, some of 
which are in the possession of private 
individuals, others in the museums cf 
Weimar, Jena, Magdeburg. These finds 
reduce the age of the Taubach remains ; 
they can now be compared with more de- 
veloped paleolithic industries elsewhere. 


Hervé (G.) Au sujet des mongoloides 


de France. (R. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1907, XVII, 264-265, 1 fg.) Calls 
attention to the presence of ** Mongo- 
loids’’ in the mountain region of the 
Cevennes (Ardéche, etc. ), according to 
P. Gouy, who estimates this element as 
5 to 10 per cent. of the population. A 
woman of Quimper is figured as illustrat- 
ing the ‘‘ Mongoloid’’ type of the far 
west in France. See Gouy. 


Howath (A.) Crania salonitanea. Be- 


schreibung einer Reihe von Schideln der 
altchristlichen Begribnisstitte Salonas, 
bei Spalato, Dalmatien. (M. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1906, XXXVI, 239-248; 
1907, XXXVII, 39-51, 3 pls.) Describes, 
with details of measurements, 9 skulls 
from the early (Diocletian) Christian 
burial-place of Salona, near Spalato in 
Dalmatia. They are typically dolicho- 
cephalic with a tendency to nannocephaly. 


Jentsch (—) Eine vorgeschichtliche Ton- 


schale mit Leistengestell von Klein- 
Gaglow bei Cottbus. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 423-425, 1 fg.) 
Describes a prehistoric clay dish with 
support of peculiar form, now in the 
Cottbus Museum. 


Krauss (F.S.) Two Gypsy tales from 


Slavonia. (J. Gypsy Lore Soc., Liver- 
pool, 1907, N. S., 1, 65-68.) Servian 
texts with English version: ‘*‘ How a 
Gypsy tilled the (priest’s) glebe,’’ and 
** How the Gypsy outwitted the priest.’’ 
The Gipsies of Pozega are externally 
patriotic Croatians, having given up their 
Gipsy speech. Up to about 1875 there 
were still a few who could talk Romani. 


Kupka (—) Das Campignien im nord- 


europaischen Glazialgebiet. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 192-224, 28 fgs. ) 
Critical résumé of recent literature 
(Salmon, D’Ault du Mesnil, Capitan, 
de Mortillet, Madsen, Miiller, Neer- 
gard, Sarauw, etc.) on the Campignian 
epoch and its human artifacts (stone, 
bone, pottery) in the glacial area of 
northern Europe (Campigny, Maglemos, 
Calbe) are composed and contrasted). 


Ledieu (A.) 


Leland (C. G.} 


Manouvrier ( L.) 


de Marchi (F.) 


Mielke (R.) 
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At Campigny no bone objects occur, 
though abundant at the other ‘‘stations’’ ; 
at Maglemos and Calbe pottery is entirely 
absent. Other differences are also noted. 
The remains of branches of burnt coni- 
ferze at Maglemos point to a date in the 
first part of the late Quaternary, and the 
Calbe remains seem to belong with those 
of Maglemos, — both primitive communi- 
ties probably lived on rafts. _Maglemos 
and Galbe represent an oider Campignian. 
Blason populaire de la Picar- 
die. (La Tradition, Paris, 1907, xX1, 
54-68.) Continuation, //arponville- 
Lavicogne, of popular nicknames and 
sayings concerning the towns, villages, 
etc., of Picardy. ‘* Huguenots’’ seems to 
be a common nickname for places having 
a Protestant element. 

Shelta, or the last lan- 
guage of the bards, and how it was re- 
covered. (J. Gypsy Lore Soc., Liver- 
pool, 1907, N. S., I, 73-74.) L. dis- 
covered that ‘‘the Celtic bards had an 
artificial secret tongue peculiar to them- 
selves, known as Shelta,’? and with 
Sampson and Mayer demonstrated that 
«this secret and sacred tongue of ancient 
days was identical with that of the Brit- 
ish Tinkers of the present time.’’ 

The tinkers. (Ibid., 76-81.) Notes 
on tinkers ancient and modern, — ferra- 
mentarici, novacularti, arruotatort, cor- 
tellari, calderari, stagnarini, tinklers, 
tinkers, etc. The tinker fraternity of 
Great Britain began to pass with the 
advent of the railroads, ca. 1845. 

Note sur les ossements 
néolithiques du dolmen de Curton et de 
la caverne de Fontarnaud, Gironde. (B. 
Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., VII, 
342-346.) Describes, with measure- 
ments, neolithic human bones (tibias and 
femurs). At the cavern of Fontarnaud 
Magdalenian remains have been suc- 
ceeded by neolithic sepulture and that 
again by Gallo-Roman occupancy. At 
Curton at least 8 adults were buried, and 
at Fontarnaud 4 adults and 5 children. 
Proverbi e sentenze 
Tedesche. (A. p. lo Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 
Torino, 1907, XXIII, 435-439.) Gives 
Italian translations of 118 proverbs, etc., 
from the German. 

Die bisherigen Ergebnisse 
des Fragebogens zur Hausforschung. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, XXxIx, 80- 
4.) Résumés results of questionnaire in- 
quiry (299 replies out of 2,700 sent out) 
on the house-types of the province of 
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’ Brandenburg. The Saxon house occu- 


pies the extreme N. W. ; the Frankish 
(Oberdeutsch) is spread over the whole 
province ; the house of the Wendish re- 
gion has an ‘‘QOberdeutsch’’ cast with 
certain variations. Interesting are the 
relations of the so-called ‘- Laubenhaus ’’ 
to other types. The arrangements of 
buildings in the yard, the details of the 
dwelling-house, barns, etc., are of im- 
portance. The very numerous windows 
in houses in the Sorau region are ex- 
plained by reason of the former carrying 
on of much house-weaving. M. is of 
opinion that the ‘‘Laubenhaus”’ in its 
oldest form is identical with the ‘‘ Dielen- 
haus,’’ both being really but variations 
of the ‘* Saxon house.’’ 

Novelle popolari Toscane. 
(A. p. lo Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Torino, 
1907, XXIII, 399-420.) Gives texts of 
four Tuscan folk-tales, — Cenerognola (a 
fine type of the Cinderella story); la 
Tramontana (tale of countryman and 
nuns) ; the three faithful hunters, etc. 
Canti popolari raccolti in 
Novara-Sicula. (Ibid., 450-70.) Texts 
of 79 brief folk-songs from Novara-Sicula. 
Zur Frage des Aufenhaltes 
der Hunnen und Sarazenen in den Alpen. 
(Mitt. d. K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 
1907, L, 293-311.) Résumés and dis- 
cusses the evidence of the former pres- 
ence in the Alps of Huns and Saracens, — 
data in chronicles, folk-tradition, etc. 
the Vex festival of victory over the 
*« wild heathen,’’ ‘‘Saracen’’ and other 
stories, place-names. The presence of 
Huns and Saracens in this region is im- 
portant from the standpoint of culture- 
history and folk-lore. Bibliography of 
32 titles, 

Welsh Gypsy folk-tales. 
(J. Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 1907. 
N. S., I, 26-30.) Gypsy text and 
English version of ‘* The Black Lady,’’ 
from Merioneth. The dialect is ‘the 
speech of the ‘Teulu Abram Wd.’”’ In 
Welsh Gypsy mind (i. e., not’? ), 
now used like 27ch¢ wahr ? in German, is 
employed ‘just as Welshmen use ‘isn’t 
it?’ when trying to speak English.’’ 
Ueber die Entwicklung 
des griechischen Tempels aus dem 
Pfahlhause. (7Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, 
56-79, 15 fgs.) Dr S., from his careful 
observations of the pile dwellings of the 
natives of Celebes in particular in com- 
parison with the Doric temple, came to 
the conclusion that this triumph of Greek 
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art is merely the beautifying and conven- 
tionalizing of the pile-dwelling, common 
both on land and in marsh, lake, etc., in 
prehistoric times over a large portion of 
the continent of Europe, as now in the 
East Indies, etc. This theory is cleverly, 
perhaps convincingly, set forth in this in- 
teresting paper. ‘The details of temple 
construction are paralleled with those of 
the pile-dwelling. The columns, the 
ornamented superstructure, the triglyphs, 
the metope, correspond to the piles, the 
dwelling-portion, the window-strips, the 
partition, respectively. Even the details 
of the column (the slight upper inclina- 
tion of the Doric), the so-called zedicula, 
etc., are all accounted for. The substi- 
tution of stone for wood may have been 
an Egyptian invention, 

Schmidt (H.) Beitrige zur Kenntnis 
und zum Verstindnis der jungneolitischen 
Gefassmilerei Siidost-Europas. Eine 
Duplik. (Ibid., 121-36.) Treats (in 
reply to Hr Teutsch) the painting on 
the late neolithic pottery of S.E. Europe, 
maintaining the position previously taken 
by the author. 5S. holds that the white- 
painting of the Agean culture is to be 
derived from the white-painting of 
Trausylvania. See 7eutsch. 

Seelmann (—) Ueber ein Griberfeld 
aus der jiingeren La Ténezeit bei Klein- 
Kiihnau, Kreis Dessau. (Ibid., 186- 
92, 2 fgs.) Describes, with contents 
(incinerated human remains, rings, 
needles, fibule, ear-rings, hooks, spirals, 
etc., of bronze and iron, glass beads), 
numerous urns from a later La Téne 
burial place at Klein-Kiihnau, the first 
find of this epoch in Dessau. 


Siffre (—) Note sur des piéces squelet- 
tiques maxillo-dentaires néolithiques. 


(B. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v* s., 
Vil, 346-350.) Treats of teeth and 
maxillary fragments, etc., representing 
32 children under 12 years, from a neo- 
lithic ossuary at Esbly. Notable are the 
evidences of wearing down and almost 
complete absence of caries. This may 
have some relation to the characteristic 
food of the period. 

Stefanovic-Viliovsky (T.) Ueber 


einige in der Belgrader arc hiologischen 


Zeitschrift ‘‘Starinar’’ erschienenen 
Studien des Dr Miloje M. Vassits. 


(Stzgb, d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, 
46-52, 5 fgs.) Résumés archeological 
papers of Dr Vassits on prehistoric brace- 
lets exhibiting Mycenean influence, orna- 


mented urns, etc., and other remains of | 
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ancient Servian culture. Of the six ‘sta- 
tions,’’ two only, Basat and Kostolac, 
have been systematically explored. 
Teutsch (J.) Einiges von Aberglauben 
der Rumiinen. (Ibid., Xxxvil, 1907, 
11-16, 2 fgs.) Notes on Kumanian folk- 
lore: Snake and frog as luck-animals, 
spirit-lore (midnight song of elves, etc. ), 
Jelele ( == Slavonic Vilas), evil demons as 
cause of disease, the ‘‘ plague-woman,’’ 
role of naked human body in ‘‘ magic,’’ 


weather-charms (‘‘rain mother’’ and 
songs), death and burial, etc. 
Zur Charakteristik der bemalten 


neolithischen Keramik des Burzenlandes. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 
108-20, 7 fgs.) Replies to criticisms 
by H. Schmidt (q. v.) of the author’s 
views on the origin, nature, and classi- 
fication of the ornamental decoration 
of neolithic pottery, etc. . T. main- 
tains that the ‘Trojan decorations are 
older than those of Transylvania, etc. 

Tocher (J. F.) The anthropometric char- 
acteristics of the inmates of asylums in 
Scotland. (Biometrika, Cambridge, 
1907, V, 298-350, many diagrams, tables, 
maps. ) 

Anthropometric survey of the in- 
mates of asylums in Scotland. (Ibid., 
Suppl., 1906, 1-96, tables and map.) 
These two articles, the last entirely sta- 
tistical, give details of the measurements 
(head, nose, stature, color of hair and 
eyes, etc.) of 4436 male and 3951 female 
patients in 22 asylums in various parts of 
Scotland, made in 1903-4. In the head 
size and shape, there is ‘‘not much ob- 
vious differentiation between sane and 
insane,’’ — the North is brachycephalic, 
the S. W. dolichocephalic, the large town 
relatively microcephalic (S. W., exclud- 
ing Glasgow, is relatively macrocranial, 
N. E. brachycranial ; North platycranial, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc., stenocranial ). 
‘The insane ‘‘ approach criminals in being 
a short-statured population,’’ There is 
noted “a greater tendency to insanity 
among the light-eyed and dark-haired 
population than among other color 
classes.’’ Red-haired and dark-eyed 
persons seem less liable to insanity. 
Local populations ‘‘ differ from each other 
sensibly in many respects,’’ and great 
diversity of local race in Scotland is in- 
dicated. The abundant statistics of 
researches make them valuable for com- 
parative purposes. 

Valla (F.) Leggende popolari Sarde rac- 
colte in Ozieri. (A. p. lo Stud. d. 
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Trad. Pop., Torino, 1907, XXIII, 421- 
429.) Gives texts of four brief Sardinian 
folk-legends from Ozieri: Legend of St 
Cyprian and the devil, legend of St 
Isidore and his master, St Bernard and 
his sister, January and February (the 
shepherd and God). 

Vauvillé (O.) Présentation et description 
d’objets divers, découverts dans I’ oppi- 
dum de Pommiers, Novidunum des Sues- 
sions. (B. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, 
v® s., VII, 422-431, I fg.) Lists and 
briefly describes 131 objects ( arms, tools, 
ornaments, etc.), of bone, metal, iron, 
glass, bronze, etc., many fibulz of bronze 
and iron, fragments of pottery, Gaulish 
and Roman coins, etc., from the oppidum 
of Pommiers, which seems to have been 
completely abandoned in 51 B. C. It 
was probably the ancient Vovidunum of 
the Suessiones. 

Yoxall (J. H.) A word on Gypsy cos- 
tume. (J. Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 
1907, N. S., 1, 23-25, 1 pl.) Notes on 
two pictures of a Gipsy fortune-teller 
(1764) and a Gipsy girl (1806). Y. 
suggests the preparation of a monograph 
on Gipsy dress, and the editor the col- 
lection in the Journal of ‘‘ reproductions 
of such prints and pictures as illustrate 
the dress which Gipsies wore, and not 
merely the fertility of the artists’ imagi- 
nation.’’ ‘The picture reproduced repre- 
sents a Siberian Gipsy telling the fortune 
of a young woman in Ostiak costume. 
Zaborowski (S.} Prétendue preuve de 
décharnement sur un fémur du Mas 
d’Azil. (B. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1906, v® s., Vil, 416-418.) Discusses 
the alleged evidence of the practice of 
stripping the flesh from human bones, 
before interring them, presented by a 
human femur from Mas d’ Azil with what 
has been regarded as marks left on it by 
a flint used for scraping bones. These 
marks are rather due to cannibalism, or, 
perhaps to wild beasts. 

——- Origines de la mythologie ancienne 
des Slaves. (R. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, XVII, 269-282.) Dis- 
cusses the Slavonic terms for God (dog, 
bogu), various other names of deities 
(Perun, Svantovit, corresponding to 
Zeus and Dionysios), their attributes, 
the cult of fire, etc. The conservative 
ancient Slavs preserve the proto-Aryan 
religious customs and ideas, and Z. argues 
again that the Danubian Slavs are the 
oldest of that stock. 

Zupanic (N.) Die Illyrier. Ein Profil 
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aus der historischen Physioanthropologie 
der Balkanhalbinsel. (Stzbg. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1907, 21-24.) Résumés 
data as to the physical anthropology of 
the Illyrians. The modern Servians get 
their body-type mostly to the Illyrians, 
i. e., the Illyrians since the beginning of 
the seventh century A. D. The Illyrians 
represent the people of Glasinac and its 
culture. In about 2,000 years the Aryan 
peoples south of the Alps-Carpathian- 
Balkans lost their original xanthodolicho- 
cephaly. 


AFRICA 


Bieber (F. J.) Reise durch Galla-Land 


nach Kaffa und Dauro. (Ibid., 3-11, 
5 fgs.) Gives results of journey made 
in 1905 through the Galla country. 
Notes on the Tshimma Galla, Kaffitsho, 
Nagado, etc. 


Broquet (C.) Résultats du conseil de ré- 


vision de l’année 1905 a l’ile de la 
Réunion et évaluation de la robusticité 
des élements ethniques qui forment le 
contingent créole baséesur 1,463 men- 
surations et sur l’application du procédé 
Pignet. (B. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1906, V® S., VII, 365-385.) Discusses 
with measurement-tables (height, chest 
girth, weight, etc.) the anthropometry of 
1,463 recruits of 1905, — Hindus, black, 
brown, white. According to Dr B., the 
white race in Bourbon, although showing 
signs of physical decadence as compared 
with the whites of Paris, maintains its 
physical superiority over the other races 
of the island. For the black physical 
development is attained at 21 years, for 
the white at 30. 


Burnier (F.) De Seshéké 4 Léalouyi par 


une route nouvelle. ( Bull. Soc. Neuchat. 
de Géogr., 1906, XVI, 313-323, map.) 
Contains, at pages 322-323, the month- 
names, with interpretations, of the Mar- 
otse calendar. 


Christol (F.) A propos d’une peinture 


de Busmen. (Ibid., 324-327, 1 fg.) 
Treats of polychrome paintings by Bush- 
men found in a deep ravine on a farm 
in the Smithfield district of the Orange 
Colony. In the painting are an elephant 
and an eland, besides an antelope hunted 
by three Bushmen. 


Friedrich (M.) Description de |’ enterre- 


ment d’un chef & Ibonzo, Niger. (An- 
thropos, Salzburg, 1907, II, 100-106, 2 
pls.) Describes the various phases of 
the burial of a chief among the natives 
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of Ibonzo on the Niger, — offerings, 
dancing, human sacrifice, etc. 

Les mores du roi Réné. 
(B. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., 
vil, 418-420.) Notes on the ‘‘ blacka- 
moors’’ of King Réné mentioned in the 
Angevin records for 1447-1 489, particu- 
larly the ‘* white Moor,’’ Monnet Alibert, 
and the ‘great Moor,’’ Falco (d. 1463). 


—_ Note sur les collections anthropolo- 


giques recueillies par M. le Lieutenant 
L. Desplagnes dans le moyen Niger. 
(Ibid., 433-437.) Treats, with measure- 
ments, of ancient skulls from the central 
Niger region (3 from a rock-shelter in 
Bandiagara, 5 from the Dalla mountains, 
and 3 from Mt Hombori) collected by 
Lieut Desplagnes in 1905. They repre- 
sent hitherto unknown “ neolithic Niger- 
ians,’’ with a civilization analogous to 
that of neolithic Europe. Some of these 
skulls show greater cranial capacity than 
modern Sudanese. 


—- Aouembas, Warouas, Bangobangos. 


Notes sur une petite collection de cranes 
rapportés par Ed. Foa de la région des 
grands lacs africains. (Ibid., 443-447. ) 
Gives measuremenss of 3 skulls in the 
Foa collection from the African lake re- 
gion, compared with 3 others in the 
Storms collection from the same region 
and the data in Fiilleborn. In the Ny- 
assa-Tanganyika country dolichocephals, 
mesaticephals, and brachycephals (8 per 
cent. in Fiilleborn’s data) are all repre- 
sented. H. finds the Nuba-Haussa type 
represented strongly in the skulls col- 
lected by Foa. 


— Deux cranes de Whydah. (Ibid., 


460-461.) Describes, with measure- 
ments, 2 skulls from Whydah in Upper 
Guinea (now in the Foa collection) and 
compares them with Popos and Calabar 
crania, with which they are closely 
related. 

Toukou le Haussa. (Ibid., 490- 
496, 1 fg.) Anthropometric and other 
details concerning Toukou, a Haussa 
negro from Sokoto, slave, soldier in the 
Crimean war, concierge, artist’s model in 
Paris, and model for one of the gladiators 
in the vestibule of the new City Hall. 


Levistre (L.) Sur quelques stations dol- 


méniques de l’Algérie. ( Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1907, II, 135-140, 9 pl.) 
Treats of the dolmenic ‘stations’’ in 
the neighborhood of Duvivier ( province 
of Constantine) and Nador (on the left 
bank of the Seybouse) in Algeria, be- 
longing to the first metal age or to the 
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end of the neolithic period, although 
Roman remains found at Nador indicate 
the passage of other culture by these 
places. 


Lissauer (A.) Brief aus Algier. (Z. f. 


Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 413-415. ) 
Notes on a visit to the Kabyles, among 
whom all grades of culture are repre- 
sented, from the primitive hut to the 
modern Moorish house of the rich, and 
from almost complete nakedness to Eu- 
ropean dress. Primitive customs gener- 
ally prevail. In the schools Christian 
and Mohammedan children sit on the 
same benches. 


Miiller (Ae.) Wahrsagerei bei den Kaf- 


fern, (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, II, 
43-58, 3 pl.) Treats of the ‘smelling 
out’’ of guilty persons by the witch-doc- 
tors; gives report of conversations (pp. 
50-55) with doctors,’’ 


Miller (F.) Die Religion Togos in Ein- 


zeldarstellungen. (Ibid., 201-209. ) 
This continuation of a monograph on the 
religion of the natives of Togo treats 
of the worship of the Uwolowu (a good 
creator god) by the akposo, his cult, the 
myths about him (why men die, origin 
of leprosy, U. and his wife and children, 
origin of pains of child-birth, U. and 
animals, etc. ), the worship of the Nabala 
(= U.) by the Anana, 


Narbeshuber (K.) Aus dem Leben der 


arabischen Bevilkerung in Sfax, Regent- 
schaft Tunis mit einem Beitrage von 
Prof. Hans Stumme in Leipzig. ( Verdff. 
d. Stadt. Mus. f. Vélkerk. zu Leipzig, 
1907, H. 2, 1-44.) Gives Arab written 
text, phonetic transcription, and German 
translation of descriptions of wooing, 
betrothal, etc., among the Arabs of 
Sfax (ancient Taphura or Taparura) in 
Tunis, with explanatory notes. Also 
information on love-charms, evil-eye,’’ 
rain and weather magic, the brotherhood 
of the AesAwis, whose procedures (music, 
dancing, etc., in honor of some particular 
saint) N. thinks are to be best explained 
by hypnotism and auto-suggestion. As 
an appendix Prof. Stumme gives Arab 
text, phonetic rendering, and German 
translation of a Tunisian song in praise 
of a maiden. 


Perregaux (E.) ChezlesAchanti. (Bull. 


Soc. Neuchat. de Géogr., 1906, XVI, 
7-312, 32 fgs.) Valuable monograph, 
treating in detail of agriculture (daily 
life of woman ; constituents of a foufou, 
—yam, banana, colocasia, arachids, palm- 
nut, etc. ; palm-tree and its uses; cereals, — 
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maize, rice), industry and commerce 
(cotton, kola-nut, rubber, butter-tree ; 
weaving, pottery, sculpture, basketry, 
house-building, gold-work, mining and 
exploitation of gold, gold-weights), 
family life (birth and childhood, mar- 
riage, death and burial, mausoleums), 
social life (government, justice, laws, 
punishments ; festivals and public cere- 
monies, — yam festival, adae, etc.; army 
and war; symbols,— 21 are listed), 
psychic life (games and dances; legends 
and fables,— spider stories 5, religious 
legends, historical legends and traditions, 
fables 10; music and specimens of native 
songs; oratory and proverbs,— 106 in 
text with translations ; language, — notes 
on phonetics, etymology; religion and 
fetishism, — individual and _ national 
fetishes, abosum, Dente cult, priests, 
etc.). P., who died at Kumassi in Oc- 
tober, 1905, was a missionary in West 
Africa since 1891. 

Schweinfurth (G.) Steinzeitliche For- 
schungen in Siidtunisien. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 137-181, 41 fgs. ) 
Describes and figures 41 types (number- 
ing 439 specimens) of flint implements 
** eolithic and old-paleolithic,’’ found by 
S. at Gafsa (ancient Capsa) in southern 
Tunis in April, 1906. The predominant 
workmanship is eolithic, or, to use Ver- 
worn’s term, ‘‘ archeolithic.’’ 

Usages et croyances du Kiziba sur la céte 
sud-ouest du lac Victoria-Nyanza. (A. 
p- lo Stud. d. Trad. Pop., Torino, 1907, 
XXIII, 471-476.) Treats of sorcerer- 
kings, shamans, etc., among the Kiziba 
of the S. W. shore of the Victoria Nyan- 
za. See Mission des Péres Blancs ( An- 
vers), 15 Oct., 1906. 


ASIA 


Arnaiz(G.) Los habitantes de la prefec- 
tura de Chiang-chiu, Fu-kien, Sud China. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, 11, 59-67, 
I pl, map.) Treats of orography, 
rivers, bridges, climate products, etc., of 
the district of Chiang-chiu, province of 
Fu-kien in S. China. The map is ac- 
companied by a list of the chief names 
in Chinese, Mandarin and the vernacular 
of Chiang-chiu. 

Bloch (A.) (uelques remarques d’ anthro- 
pologie sur les Cambodgiens actuellement 
a Paris. Avec présentation de portraits. 
(B. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v* s., 
Vil, 354-365, 7 fgs.) Treats from ob- 
servation, not measurements, of skin 
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color, dimensions of lips and mouth, 
head-form and other external characters 
of the Cambodians visiting Paris. Ap- 
pended are anthropologic data from 
Moura, Mondiére, etc. B. sees a negroid 
origin ( Negritos) for the Cambodians. 

Brandenburg (E.) Phrygische Grotten. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, Xxx1Ix, 
410-411.) Notes the caves and finds 
(hand-mills, cult-objects, etc.) at Sa- 
bundjbunar near Eskischehir. A detailed 
account of these finds will appear in an 
early number of A/emnon. 

Cadiére (L.) Philosophie populaire anna- 
mite. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, I, 
116-117.) Records Annamite folk- 
philosophy concerning /ro7, the earth, 
and da/, the sky. 

Caius (J.) Au pays des castes. Les 
Brahmanes. (Ibid., 35-39.) First part 
of article on Brahmans, consisting of an 
extensive bibliography, 36-39. 

Carnoy (H.) Contes populaires arabes. 
(La Tradition, Paris, 1907, XX1, 21-34.) 
Continuation. French texts of five Arab 
folk-tales : The hedgehog and the jackal, 
The two robbers, The orphans, The three 
clever thieves, The old woman’ s daughter 
and the cuckoo, Twenty douros for a 
water-melon. 

Casartelle (L. C.) Hindu mythology and 
literature as recorded by Portuguese 
missionaries of the early 17th century. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, II, 128- 
132.) Treats of transformations of 
Vishnu, adotation of cow, etc. 

David (A/me A.) L’idée de solidarité en 
Chine au V® siécle avant notre ére. (B. 
Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, 3., VII, 
334-342.) Discusses the ph. sophy of 
Meh-ti and his doctrine of love equal and 
universal, — practical love evidenced by 
doing good deeds for others. 

Finck (F. N.) Die Grundziige des armen- 
isch-zigeunerischen Sprachbaus. (J. 
Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 1907, N. 
S., 1, 34-60.) Outlines the phonology 
and grammar of the language of the 
Armenian Gipsies in comparison with 
Prakrit, Sanskrit, etc. At pages 51-60 
is given the Gipsy text of a legend, with 
interlinear and free translations. The 
Indian element in this language goes 
back to the Prakrit dialect, the so-called 
Apabhramsa. ‘The influence of Armen- 
ian is clearly seen in the Gipsy speech. 

Giraldos (P.) Preparacion y empleo de 
las resinas, gomas y aceites por los indig- 
enas de Tong-King. (Anthropos, Salz- 
burg, 1907, II, 211-218.) Describes 
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the preparation and use of resins, gums, | Pick (R.) Das Gajoland und seine Be- 
prey 


oils, etc., by the natives of Tong- King, 
—the native names of these various sub- 
stances are given. 


Razlag (A.) De la ‘‘Grande Muraille.’’ 


( Mitt. d. K.-K. Geogr. Ges. Wien, 1907, 
L, 333-338.) Notes on the great Chin- 
ese wall, past and present. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Abel (P.) Knabenspiele auf Neu-Meck- 


lenburg. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, 
II, 219-229.) Continuation. Describes 
children’ games and songs accompanying 
them (text and music): 4 sdrsarat- 
halaue or tug-of-war, a hunulaga (a 
sort of tag, a favorite game of youths), @ 
pinpidilulalang or bamboo-knocking, a 
kirkirakir, a guessing game. 


Egidi (M.) La tribu di Kuni. (Ibid., 


107-115.) Notes on the Kuni, a tribe 
of Dilava in British New Guinea, habitat, 
fire-making, cooking, and kitchen uten- 
sils (4 ways of cooking), foods, meals, 
etc. 


Lehmann (W.) Essai d’ une monographie 


bibliographique sur Vile de PAaques. 
(Ibid., 141-152, 257-268, 4 pl.) Bibli- 
ography (with notes, introductory re- 
marks, etc. ) of Easter Island, — history, 
anthropology, linguistics, ethnography 
(wooden statues, hieroglyphic tablets, — 
18 or 19 are known in various museums, 
etc. ), collections, etc. 


Mathews (R. H.) Beitrige zur Ethno- 


graphie der Australier. (M. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1907, XXXvII, 18-38.) 
Treats of mutilations (septum-piercing, 
extracting of teeth, amputation of finger- 
joints, scarification ), dried hands as am- 
ulets, canoes, rafts, camps and dwellings, 
body-painting corroborees, plays and 
amusements, weapons (spears, throwing- 
stick, shields, clubs, axes, boomerangs), 
implements and instruments ( yam-sticks, 
stone knives, chisels, bark and wooden 
ware, awls, bags, calabashes, hooks), 
fire-making by two methods, cooking, 
clothing and ornament, barter and trade, 
etc., among the Australian aborigines. 


Miiller (11.) Grammatik der Mengen- 


sprache, (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, 
11, 80-99, 241-254. ) Grammatical sketch 
with illustrative sentences, appendix on 
word-formation, etc., of the Menge lan- 
guage of Papuasia, which has two dia- 
lects, that of Cape Orford and that of 
Cape Qori. 


AM, ANTH,, N. S., 9-49- 


wohner. (Mitt. d. K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1907, L, 379-401.) Treats of the 
Gajo country next to Acheen in the inte- 
rior of north Sumatra, its inhabitants, 
etc.: Food and agriculture, religion 
(Mahometan), family (patriarchal) and 
marriage (axghap-marriage ; Acheen ele- 
ment), houses, clans and **‘ chiefs,’’ law, 
family-life, festivities, weddings (favorite 
time is after rice-harvest, particularly the 
twelfth month of the year) and ceremo- 
nies connected therewith, — polygamy is 
rare, divorce rarer still, — circumcision, 
** medicine,’’ death and funeral, etc. P. 
considers the complete subjection of the 
people of Gajo and Acheen to the Dntch 
only a matter of time. 


Péch (R.) Einige bemerkenswerte Eth- 


nologika aus Neu-Guinea. (M. 

Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1907, XXXVII, 
57-71, 1 pl., 8 fgs.) Describes a pro- 
tector against arrows used by the Poum 
of German New Guinea, fire-making by 
sawing, mourning-dress for women from 
the N. E. coast of British New Guinea, 
head-ornaments and hair-dress from Cape 
Nelson and Collingwood Bay, bark cloth- 
ing industry, excavation of old pottery- 
fragments with ornamentation at Wani- 
gela, belonging to *‘ a forgotten people.’’ 


—— Reisen in Neu-Guinea in den Jahren 


1904-1906. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1907, XXXIX, 302-400, 7 fgs., 2 pl.) 
Treats of anthropological and ethnolog- 
ical characteristics of natives of Potsdam- 
hafen (P. studied the Monimbo four 
months), Sattelberg (Kai), Friedrich- 
Wilhelmshafen (Baining), Namatania, 
Matana-Taberan (a peculiar scarification 
of the forehead is in vogue), Cape Nel- 
son (Kworafi), Port Moresby (various 
tribes), Thursday island, Merauke 
(Kaja-Kaja or Tugeri), etc. P. had 
with him several cameras (one stereo- 
scopic), phonograph, etc., and succeeded 
in obtaining many kinematographic pic- 
tures of native dances, children playing, 
pictures of men and men engaged in 
various activities, etc. Noteworthy is 
the Hanuabada children’s round dance 
figured on page 400. Interesting is the 
Bismarck Archipelago practice of tre- 
panation after sling-wounds. 


Reiter (P.) Traditions tonguiennes. 


(Anthropos, Salzberg, 1907, XI, 230- 
240.) Gives native text with interlinear 
and free translations, notes, explanation, 
etc., of Tongan legend of the origin of 
the gods. 
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Rougier (E.) Maladies et médecines a 
Fiji autrefois et aujourd’ hui. (Ibid., 68- 
79, Opl.) Treats of Fijian folk-medicine 
past and present, —animal-causes of 
death and disease, local genii and cu" -, 
magic, fetishism (‘*a cult of ‘demons’ 
hidden beneath vegetable or mineral 
matter’’), etc. Being no longer quaran- 
tined from the whites the Fijians have 
lost their robustness. 
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Aya (M.) Note sur un hamac des Indiens 
de la riviére du Vichada dans les pampas 
de Cundinamarca a l’est de la Colombie. 
(B. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v® s., 
vu, 484.) Notes on a hammock of 
moniche fiber and on the Indians of the 
Vichada region. 

Ethnological problems in 
Canada. (Congr. Intern. d. Amér., xv® 
Sess., Québec, 1906 | 1907], 1, 151-160. ) 
Among the problems enumerated and dis- 
cussed are: The former distribution of 
the Eskimo and the relation of their 
physical type to the ancient long-headed 
people of the region of the Great Lakes 
(and the question of a possibly pre-Es- 
kimo people in the Bering sea area, — 
this would make the Eskimo non-Asiatic 
in origin), the ancient relation of the 
Algonquian to the Athapascan (the west- 
ward distribution of the former is prob- 
ably quite recent), the gap in our knowl- 
edge of the ethnology of the Mackenzie 
river region (the old form of culture in 
the heart of this region needs study as it 
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is of great importance), the question of | 


the ancient distribution of pottery, the 
investigation of the origin and distribu- 
tion of the many types of culture now ex- 
isting or having once existed (the rela- 
tion of N. Pacific culture to that of N. E. 
Asia is important, — evidence of influ- 
ence both ways is now at hand), the 
problem of the Aleutians and their cul- 
ture (a reéxaminatian of the archeolog- 
ical data is in order), the phenomena of 
assimilation and differentiation (e. g., 
Salishan tribes) of culture in the N. 
Pacific region, the morphclogical group- 
ing of Indian languages, e. g. Atha- 
pascan-Tlingit-Haida, Salish-Wakashan 
(and perhaps Algonquian), Kootenay- 
Shoshone (and possibly Iroquois). 

Chamberlain (A. F.) The international 
Congress of Americanists at Quebec. 
(Univ. Toronto Monthly, 1906, vu, 
145-I51.) Notes on proceedings, mem- 


Forbes (J. G. L.) 
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bers, papers read, etc., at the Fifteenth 
Congress held in Quebec, Sept. 10-15, 
1926. 


—— The vocabulary of Canadian French. 


(Congr. Intern. d. Amér., xv® Sess., 
Quebec, 1906 [1907], 1, 21-30.) Treats 
particularly of the contributions of the 
Canadian Northwest to the French Cana- 
dian speech: Topographic and _ geo- 
graphic terms and names, place-names, 
appellations of Indian tribes, etc. At 
pages 26-29 is given a list of 84 words 
and expressions more or less peculiar to 
the West and Northwest. 


van Coll (C.) Matrimonia indigenarum 


Surinamensium. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 
1907, 11, 40-42.) Brief account of mar- 
riage among the Arawaks and Caribs of 
Dutch Guiana. Author opposes mar- 
riage by capture as the original custom. 


Congrés (Le) des Américanistes 4 Québec. 


(Ibid., 152-157.) Account of proceed- 
ings, notices of chief papers, discussions, 
etc. 


David (C. E.) Les Montagnais du Labra- 


dor et du Lac St Jean. (Congr. Intern. 
d. Amér., Xv® Sess., Québec, 1906 
[1907], 205-211.) Notes on the Mon- 
tagnais of Labrador and Lake St John. 
Hunting, language, religion, character. 
The majority of these Indians now speak 
French, and read and write. They are 
born hunters and spent most of their time 
in the interior. Father David’s attempts 
to find Montagnais etymologies for 
Niagara, Hochelaga, etc., are not to be 
commended. The population of the 
various Montagnais settlements counts 
up to about 2,000. 


Ehrenreich (P.) Ueber den XVI. inter- 


nationalen Amerikanistenkongress in 
Quebec vom 10-15. September, 1906. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, XXxXIx, 
249-258.) Brief account of proceedings 
of Congress with notes on principal 
papers read and description of Dr E.’s 
visits to Oklahoma and Mexico. 

‘tude sur les noms 
iroquois, (Congr. Intern. d. Amér., 
xv® Sess., Québec, 1906 [1907], 1, 301- 
309.) Treats of Iroquoian personal 
names from the points of view of etymol- 
ogy, grammatical form, traditional and 
sociological ideas. In its etymological 
sense the Indian’s name ‘‘is a sort of 
sacrament hiding the mystery of the 
past.’’ Names may be substantival (e. 
g-, Onas, ‘‘feather’’ ) or verbal (e. g., 
Tiras, ‘*He goes’’ ) and simple or com- 
posite. The Iroquoian oh¢ara corre- 
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sponds to the Algonquian ofem, and the 
personal names reveal the group to which 
the bearer belongs. At pages 307-309 
is given a list of personal names of men 
and women of the following ‘‘ bands” : 
Wolf, Rock or Big Wolf, Bear, Little 
Tortoise or Calumet, Big Tortoise. St 
Catherine 7ekakawitha belonged to the 
clan of the Little Tortoise. As an exam- 
ple of Iroquois word composition the 
Abbé cites 7aontasakonatiatawitserah- 
ninonseronniontonhatieseke, ** Que plu- 
sieurs persons viennent acheter des hab- 
its pour d’autres personnes avec de quoi 
payer,’’ a word suitable for the sign of a 
drygoods store. 


Fourdrignier (E.) Musique bolivienne. 


(B. Soc, d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v* s., 
Vil, 450-460, 1 fg.). Treats of phono- 
graphic records of the music of Bolivian 
Indians (Quechuas, etc.). While several 
pre-Spanish characteristics are preserved 
the foreign influences have occasioned 
profound modifications and the music 
approaches more and more the European 
type. A melodic superfetation of grup- 
petti comparable to that in Moorish music 
is not due to direct influence of the latter. 


Gagnon (A.) Les sauvages de l’ Amérique 


et art musical. (Congr. Intern. d. 
Amér., xv° Sess., Québec, 1906 [1907], 
1, 179-188). Dr G. argues that ‘it 
was only under the tonal influence of 
European music that the songs of our 
aborigines took rhythmic modal form, 
neighboring upon art, if not quite artis- 
tic,’’? for ‘it is only with civilization 
that music becomes an art.’’ The reli- 
gious songs of the Indians of Quebec to- 
day ‘‘are chiefly adaptations of Gregor- 
ian melodies or of the airs of French 
songs.’’ Specimens (native texts with 
music) of Ojibwa and Huron songs and 
hymns are given. 


Gauvreau (E.) Les Dakotas: religion, 


meeurs, coutumes. (Ibid., 311-313.) 
Abstract only. Notes on soul-lore, 
deities, ideas about animals, ceremonies 
relating to childhood, mortuary rites, 
etc. 


Goddard (P. E.) Assimilation to envi- 


ronment as illustrated by Athapascan 
peoples. (Ibid., 337-359.) Treats of 
the culture of the Hupa, Navaho, Apache, 
Kiowa Apache, and Sarsi. The Hupa 
‘*are in astonishingly close correspond- 
ence with their physical environment.’’ 
It is by language that it is possible to con- 
nect them with the northern Athapascans. 
Linguistic bonds also make certain the 
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Gosselin (A.) Les sauvages du Missis- 


Athapascanism of the Navaho, ‘‘ much 
of whose present material culture, in- 
cluding the art, is largely a recent growth, 
being the result of direct or indirect con- 
tact with the Spanish. With the Navaho 
the Apache were earlier much more 
closely associated than since the advent 
of the Spaniards. The Sarsi of the 
Canadian Northwest belong linguistically 
with the northern Athapascans, The 
effect of long residence in these present 
environments of both the Pacific and the 
southern divisions is that ‘‘ they have 
nothing in the way of culture, social 
customs, folk-lore, or religion, which 
can be looked upon as having survived 
from the time when they lived elsewhere 
or when they formed a single community 
by themselves or in connection with their 
friends in the north.’’ It may be that 
all of the western portion of the continent 
was held once by the Athapascans and 
that the separation is due to the invasion 
of non-Athapascan tribes. 


sippi (1698-1708) d’aprés la corre- 
spondance des missionnaires des missions 
étrangéres de Québec. (Ibid., 31-51.) 
Notes on the Indians of the Mississippi 
( Tamarois, Akansas, Chigachas, Chactas, 
Tonicas, Taénsas, Natchez, etc. ), their 
population, languages (the Tonicas, 
Taénsas, and Natchez are stated to speak 
the same language ; the Osage and Mis- 
souri are said to understand each other), 
religion (the Natchez had ‘‘temples,"’ 
idols, perpetual fire, etc. ), government, 
war, character, manners and customs, 
obstacles to conversion, etc., from Ms. of 
the French missionaries of Quebec, 1698- 
1708. See article on the Taénsa by Dr 
J. R. Swanton to be published in the 
next issue of the Anthropologist. 


Hough (W.) ‘The palm and agave as cul- 


ture plants. (Ibid., 215-221.) Discusses 
the dependence of human culture on plant- 
life. The palm, through its educative and 
suggestive value, is ‘‘the most valuable 
culture-plant of the world,’’ It ‘* was 
the foster-mother of early man and influ- 
enced and sustained him in primary as 
well as in sequential attainments of cul- 
ture,’? — indeed ‘‘ wherever we observe 
man in contact with this wonderful tree, 
we find an individual and characteristic 
culture (rattan area of Indonesia, cocoa 
and Palmyra palm area of Ceylon and 
India, Seje palm of the Orinoco, data 
and doom palm area of Egypt and 
Arabia, etc.), In like manner, Mexican 
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civilization ‘‘is founded on the agave,’’ 
a plant of American origin, whose focus 
is in the highlands of Mexico. This 
plant flourishes where maize, etc., can- 
not grow without irrigation. The agave, 
like the palm, is a primary source of al- 
coholic beverages. It has had a very 
important influence on ancient Mexican 
cults. 

Hubner (G.) wd Koch-Griinberg (T.) 
Die Yauapery. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1907, XXXIX, 225-48, map, 12 fgs.) 
Brief account of the Yauapery Indians 
of the Brazilian region, 62 W. long., 1 5S. 
lat., numbering several thousand. Also 
vocabulary of some 170 words and 
phrases, a brief grammatical sketch, etc., 
with comparisons with other Kariban 
tongues. The Yauapery has a number 
of ‘Tupian loan words. It is nearest to 
Bonari of the Kariban dialects. These 
Indians are not cannibals, as is generally 
believed. 

Hugolin(—) L’idée spiritualiste et!’ idée 
morale chez les Chippewas. (Congr. 
Intern. d. Amér., xv® Sess., Québec, 
1906 | 1907], I, 329-35.) Discusses the 
religious ideas of the Ojibwa, particu- 
larly as stated by W. Warren in his //7s- 
tory of the Ojibways and by Father Ra- 
gueneau in the Jesuit Relations for 1648. 
Father H. holds that the word manitou 
signified primitively ‘‘ mysterious being,’’ 
etc., and that its evolution toward 
*«spirit,’’ ‘*God,’’ is the work of the 
missionaries. 

Humbert (J.) Les plans de colonisation 
espagnole au Vénézuéla et en Guyane 
étudiés d’aprés les documents des ar- 
chives. (Ibid., 53-60.) Notes on the 
Spanish efforts at colonization in Vene- 
zuela and Guiana in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries. 

Jetté (J.) L’organisation sociale des 
Ten’as. (Ibid., 395-409.) ‘Treats of 
the social system, etc., of the Ten’as 
(i. e. **people’’ ), an Athapascan tribe of 
the Yukon between Tanana and Koser- 
efsky. Communism (there are ‘‘no 
chiefs, guides, or masters,’’ —the Ten’a 
word for ‘‘chief,” ‘‘ authority,” is oyon, 
a Kamchatkan term introduced by the 
Russians ; but ‘‘every one commands 
and all obey if they see fit’’ ; obedience 
is the chief point in the education of 
children ; domination of public opinion ), 
the family (Ten’a society ‘‘is rather an 
aggregation of individuals than of fami- 
lies’’), tribal districts (faint traces of 
the former existence of such), crimes 
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and punishment (three crimes, murder, 
theft, adultery, —injured person author- 
ized to punish), property (hunters’ 
rights, rights of husband and wife, sales 
as gifts, pot/atch), hospitality. Whena 
Ten’a is addressed as hana ( ‘cousin’? ) 
and asked some favor, to refuse is to de- 
ten’aize himself, to be unnatural to the 
utmost possible. 


Jones (A. E.) ‘Topography of Huronia. 


Identification of the sites of Huron and 
Petun villages of the time of the Recollet 
and Jesuit Missions 1615-1650. (Ibid., 
299-300.) Brief résumé. The only 
site of missionary-martyrdom yet un- 
discovered is Etharita, or St Jean of the 
Petuns, where lie undisturbed still the 
remains of Father Garnier. 


Jones (W.) Mortuary observances and 


the adoption rites of the Algonquin Foxes 
of Iowa. (Ibid., 263-77.) Treats of 
burial (4 methods) and funeral rites and 
observances (treatment of corpses, speech 
of farewell to the dead, distribution of 
property ), mourning (absolute neglect of 
one’s personal appearance). The cere- 
mony of adoption (child for child, girl 
for girl, boy for boy, maiden for maiden, 
youth for youth, etc. ), or setting free the 
dead (literally ‘‘throwing away the 
dead’’) is held within four years after 
death to free the soul of the departed 
from an uncertain state of existence, — 
if not thus performed ‘‘the soul becomes 
an owl to wander forever in sadness.”’ 
The last, ‘‘adoption’’ of this sort took 
place in Kansas about 1854. This rite 
must have played an important rdéle 
among the Foxes. The Sauk have an 
esoteric religious society for men and 
women (influential in preserving the old 
religion) resembling the Midewiwin of 
the Ojibwa, Of this Dr J. also gives a 
brief account, particularly the ceremony 
of feeding the souls.”’ 


Laufer (B.) The introduction of maize 


into Eastern Asia. (Ibid., 223-257.) 
This learned and well-documented arti- 
cle discusses the history of maize in 
China, India and Farther India, For- 
mosa, Japan, etc., the names for the 
cereal, etc. Dr L. concludes that maize 
reached China, ca. 1540, not by way of 
the sea-coast, but overland from Tibet 
(first into Ssech’uan and other parts of 
the West). It spread rapidly N., S., and 
E., and by 1560-1570 had reached the 
Eastern parts of China in the province of 
Fuhkien. Into India it was probably 
introduced by the Portuguese. The 
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rapid spread of cereals is an interesting 
culture-phenomenon. 

Note on the introduction of the 
ground-nut into China, (Ibid., 259- 
262.) ‘The evidence adduced seems to 
show that the peanut or ground-nut 
(Arachis hypogw@a) was brought to 
China from the Malay archipelago or 
the Philippines by Chinese sailors or 
traders of Fuhkien. Its cultivation had 
already made progress in Chehkiang and 
Fuhkien in the latter part of the 16th 
century (the earliest date is 1573). 

La femme chez les 
Dénés. (Ibid., 361-394.) Treats in 
detail of the status and activities, etc., 
of women among the tribes of the Atha- 
pascan stock in Canada. Birth and 
childhood (girl begins hard work at 
about 5 years), puberty (a sort of second 
birth, as the ceremonies suggest ; taboo 
and segregation ; fear inspiced by men- 
ses ), marriage ( 5 methods of getting a wife 
— mutual consent, promise by parents 
in infancy, contest of physical strength 
with rival, seizure of woman by force, 
purchase, — the first was somewhat rare ), 
polygamy (number of wives according to 
wealth and influence ; a few cases of poly- 
andry among the Sékané), prostitution 
(venal prostitution unknown ; exchange 
of wives and offering of wife to guest), 
hard labor and occupations of woman, 
widowhood (mourning compelled by 
custom; becomes slave of late husband’s 
relatives ; fseudo-suttee ; indignities of 
various sorts. Father M. objects to the 
statements of Brinton, Hale, Henshaw, 
and others who have taken a more favor- 
able view of the position of woman in 
primitive America. Even woman chiefs 
(these exist only when male heirs have 
run out) are still women and it is only 
their public life that is much improved 
by such dignity being thrust upon them. 


— A reply to Mr Alphonse Pinart. 


(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, II, 179- 
zoo.) Discusses non-maritime habitat 
of Dénés, use of term Atna, Copper 
Indians (shown to be Déné), etc. A 
list of 60 Déné words showing the dif- 
ference between an exploded and a non- 
exploded syllable is given. 


Newcombe (C. F.) The Haida Indians. 


(Congr. Intern. d. Amér., Xv® Sess., 


Québec, 1906 [ 1907], 1, 135-149.) After | 


giving a sketch of their history as recorded 
by the whites and an account (based on 
Swanton) of their traditional origin and 


Oncken (A.) 
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(old deserted village-sites now often used 
as potato-gardens ; no rock-paintings and 
but two instances of rock-carving found 
by author, and one of these may be 
Tlingit), physical characteristics ( tattoo- 
ing has almost entirely died out), popu- 
lation (now ca. 600, but in 1787-1807 
probably 8,400 for Q. Charlotte islands 
alone), linguistics (gives chief features 
of phonetics and grammar, after Swanton 
and Boas). 


Obrégon (L. G.) Las sublevaciones de 


indios en el siglo XVII. (A. d. Mus. 
Nac., Mexico, 1907, 2a ep., IV, 145- 
180.) Treats of Indian risings in the 17th 
century (revolts of the Acaxees of Topia, 
the Tepehuanes, natives of Tehuantepec, 
Nejapa, Ixtepiji and Villa Alta, Tara- 
humares, etc.) in Mexico. ; 
Ueber die ‘ Schokleng”’ 
und ‘Cain-gaeng’’ in  Siidbrasilien. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, xxx1x, 
406-410.) Critique of previous article 
by Dr Bleyer. According to O. the 
**Schokleng’’ no longer exist; the 
**Caingang’”’ call themselves Cawié, i. e. 
‘*free,’’ in contrast to the Cai-gu7 of the 
settled aldeamentos. The presence of 
sambuquis on the Iguassu is noted ; also 
the blue pigment spot on a new-born 
Indian-Mulatto mé¢is. 


Pacifique (—) Quelques traits caracté- 


ristiques de la tribu des Micmacs. (Cong. 
Intern. d. Amér. Québec, 1906 [1907], 
315-328, 3 fgs., map.) After some geo- 
graphic details (discussion of the name, 
perhaps related to Miramichi), Father 
P. points out that the Micmac are neither 
degenerating nor diminishing in numbers 
in spite of consumption and alcohol, — 
their absorption by the whites is a matter 
of the distant future. They are peaceable 
and benevolent, and although cooped up 
in reserves get along pretty well. Mic- 
mac they ‘‘know by instinct,’’ and 
English they learn in the schools. The 
Micmac ‘‘hieroglyphics’’ are almost 
abandoned now, alphabetic writing being 
now in use among them. A large num- 
ber of Micmac now speak correctly, and 
if need be, write English, or even 
French, when they have dealings with 
the whites. The map of the Maritime 
Provinces accompanying this paper ccn- 
tains Micmac names only ; the positions 
of the 60 reservations are also indicated. 
The Micmac name for the Dominion of 
Canada is Ganataooeigipelndleoagig, and 
for the United States /%ston (i. e. 
Boston ). 
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Pinart (A. L.) Geroglifos entre los In- | tier’s visit and reception, the character and 


dios de la Florida. (Anthropos, Salz- 
burg, 1907, 11, 133-134.) Reproduces 
from Fray I’. Romero a passage concern- 
ing a Floridian cacique and the use of 
** hieroglyphics’’ in that part of America. 
Preuss (Kk. If.) Gesinge und Mythen der 
Cora. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, 
XXXIX, 404-405.) P. reports great 
success in obtaining ethnological material, 
—texts of 60 myths, 15 long and 5 
shorter songs, etc., besides hundreds of 
museum specimens. 

Prince (J. D.) A Micmac manuscript. 
(Congr. Intern. d. Amér., xv® Sess., 
Québec, 1906 [1907], 1, 87-124.) Gives 
from MS. of P. Googoo, Jr., a Micmac 
of Cape Breton, the native texts of nine 
tales and one song ( Indians of olden time, 
The Chibichkam’s horn, The earthquake, 
The story of the butterfly, Noosewood or 
evening-star, The story of Mekmues, The 
loon, Story of the jack-o’-lantern, Song 
of the jack-o’-lantern, The singer), with 
interlinear translations and a few notes 
and references to parallelisms with the 
material in Prince and Leland’s A‘z/és- 
hap, the Master. Thisarticle is valuable 
philological as well as folk-lore material. 


Rivard (A.) Les dialectes francais dans 


le parler franco-canadien. (Ibid., 3-20. ) 
Discusses the contributions of the French 
dialects to the speech of French Canada 
(vocabulary, phonetics, morphology of 
Canadian French do not vary greatly 
from one part of the country to the other, 
and are almost entirely French; pho- 
netics, morphology, etc.). The syntax 
and morphology of Canadian French do 
not vary greatly from one part of the 
country to the other, and are almost 
entirely French ; phonology is quite uni- 
form, while local variations occur in the 
vocabulary, This ‘‘ relatively uniform ”’ 
language has a French basis, ‘‘ the com- 
mon French (popular) of the north.’’ 
In Canada uniformity was produced 
more rapidly than in France, 


Robelo (C.) Diccionario de mitologia 


nahoa. (A. d. Mus. Nac., Mexico, 1907, 
2* ep., IV, 181-192, 193-224.) Entries 
Matlactli omome itscuintli — Nemontemi 
ofa dictionary of Nahuatl ( Aztec) mythol- 
ogy. The more important articles are: 
Matrimonio, mictlan, mixcoatt, nana- 
huatzin (venereal disease, ‘‘ bubas’’ ), 
nauholin, etc, 

Rousseau (P.) Les Hochelagas. (Cong. 
Intern. d. Amér., xv® Sess., Québec, 


1906 [1907], 279-97.) Treats of Car- 


relations of the Indians of Hochelaga, 
their pottery, calumet, wampum, etc. 
The Abbé R. seems to believe that the 
Hochelagas were ‘* Alleghanys’’ driven 
north by Iroquoiaa raids and conquests. 


Roy (J. E.) Principes de gouvernement 


chez les indiens du Canada. (Ibid., 
161-178.) General discussion of forms 
of government, ‘aws, etc., among various 
Indian tribes «f Canada past and pres- 
ent, —chiefs, old men and their influ- 
ence, nobles nd hereditary castes, land- 
tenure, family laws, marriage and status 
of woman, etc. R. recognizes the 
**Mound-builders’’ as a_ pre-Indian 
civilized’’ people. 


Schmidt (M.) Neue Erwerbungen des 


Kgl. Museums. (Ibid., 262-3.) Note 
on the Godnner collection of Peruvian 
antiquities just presented to the Museum, 
The collection was made by Hr Gretzer, 
of Hanover, and ‘‘ exceeds in extent and 
value by far any other Peruvian collection 
brought to Europe.’’ It is especially 
rich in wood-carving, textiles, and pottery 
from Ica. 

Auswickeln einer altperuanischen 
Mumie. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, 
XXXIX, 417-418.) Brief description 
of a Peruvian mummy from  Pacha- 
camac, now in the Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde. 


Schmitt (J.) Chasses des sauvages a 


Vile d’Anticosti. (Ibid., 213-214.) 
A few notes on the Indian hunters who 
visit Anticosti— Montagnais from Min- 
gan, Seven Islands, and even Godbout; 
Micmac from Gaspé, etc. Since 1893 
the company controlling the island have 
forbidden the Indians toland. The white 
settlers liked the Montagnais better than 
the Micmac. The author-has published 
a Monographie de ile d’ Anticosti. 


Seler (E.) Einiges uber die natiirlichen 


Grundlagen mexikanischer Mythen. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, I-41, 
11 fgs.) Treats of ancient Mexican 
deities and the natural bases of the myths 
connected with them. Discusses the 
ball-play symbolism and the theories of 
Preuss, etc. (Dr S. takes it to represent 
the contest of the sun with the moon in 
the sky and the killing of the latter by 
the former), the earth-deities and moon- 
deities ( the transition of the latter to the 
former and the vegetation-deities is facili- 
tated by the darkness of the nightly sky 
and also by the dying and rejuvenation 
of the moon), the migration legend o1 
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Coatepetl, the ‘‘snake mountain,’’ the 
Toltec question (Tollan, the ‘reed 
city,’’ is not to be identified with Tlapal- 
lan, the sun-land, but rather with Col- 
huacan, the primitive home of the tribes 
in the west, the land of birth) ; Tezcat- 
lipoca (a god of mixed traits), Quetcal- 
coat! (an incorporation of four deities 
of cardinal points), with whom is also 
fused the fire god. Dr S. considers that 
ultimately Quetzalcoatl and Tezcatlipoca 
‘*are simply supplementary forms of the 
moon-deity.”’ 


Stevenson (E. L.) Comparative fallacies 


of early New World maps. (Congr. 
Intern. d. Amér., xv® Sess., Québec, 
1906 [1907], 1, 125-33.) Compares 
Portuguese and Spanish maps, as to loca- 
tion and contour of Greenland, ‘* Bacal- 
laos,’’ Florida, Gulf of Mexico, Yucatan, 
W. Indies, S. America, etc. Errors in 
representation of west coast are also 
noted. 


Thomas (C.) Some suggestions in regard 


to primary Indian migration in North 
America. (Ibid., 189-204.) Discusses 
particularly the migrations of the Atha- 
pascan (the Navaho and Apache were 
in their southern habitat long before the 
arrival of the Spaniards), Shoshonean 
(the pristine home was in British Colum- 
bia, but the Aztecs as a separate tribe 
evolved in northern Mexico), Siouan 
(theory of eastern origin rejected), and 
Algonquian and Iroquoian tribes (the 
Delaware priscan home was around the 
south end of Hudson bay ; the Iroquois 
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moved south and east). Dr T. assumes 
that ‘‘the original entry was on the 
northwest coast in the post-glacial era,’’ 
from which point population spread 
**southward and southeast.’’ The region 
west of Hudson bay was not however ‘‘ a 
greater halting-place’’ than any other 
along the lines of migration, for ‘‘ devel- 
opment was going on during the spread 
of population, — in fact, with the excep- 
tion of occasional tribal migrations, de- 
velopment was the spread of population,’’ 
In the W. Indies and C. America irrup- 
tions from S. America occurred. 


de Villiers du Terrage(M.) Rapport du 


Chevalier de Kerlérec, gouverneur de la 
Louisiane francaise, sur les peuplades des 
vallées du Mississippi et du Missouri 1758. 
(Ibid., 61-86.) This report of Gover- 
nor de Kerlérec made in 1785 contains 
interesting notes on many Indian tribes of 
the valleys of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri : Kaskaskias, Metchigamias, Kao- 
kias, Missouris and related peoples, Illi- 
nois and kindred, Arkansas, Natches, 
Tonikas, Houmas, Chetimachas, Chaou- 
achas, Onachas, Tchaktas, Alibamoas, 
Kaouitas, Chaouanons, Apataches ( for 
Apalaches), etc. ‘The number of war- 
riors belonging to each tribe is given in 
most cases ; the Alibamou tribes, e. g., 
are credited with 1,000, the Choctaws 
with 3500-4000. Some 40 or more 
tribes are referred to, and the Baron seems 
to have kept a journal of his journeys in 
this region. See Gosselin. 
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Pacific Scientific Institution. —‘The corporate organization of the 
Pacific Scientific Institution was completed at Honolulu on December 
13, by the acceptance of its charter, the adoption of by-laws, and the 
election of officers. The board of trustees consists of Governor Walter 
F. Frear, chairman; L. A. Thurston, vice chairman; President A. F. 
Griffiths, of Oahu College, secretary; Richard H. Trent, treasurer. 
William Alanson Bryan, who conceived the undertaking of the work the 
Institution is created to carry on, and who formulated its plans, was 
chosen president of the Institution. On accepting the appointment he 
made a report which showed the substantial support the undertaking has 
already received from influential citizens in Hawaii. In fact the gifts to 
it which have already been practically made, when they are announced, 
will challenge interest by their munificence. 

According to an official statement published in Zhe Pacific Commer- 
cial Advertiser of Honolulu, the main object of the Pacific Scientific 
Institution will be to organize, equip, and carry out a complete scientific 
exploration of the Pacific ocean and of its two thousand islands. Its 
chief energies will be devoted primarily to the solution of ethnological 
questions. The origin and migration of the various races of man in- 
habiting the vast region to be explored are matters whose solution would 
illumine the evolution of civilization and the condition of the human 
family anterior to written history or the records of reliable tradition. 
Intermingled with the elucidation of these perplexing problems are many 
other questions affecting the inhabitants of the Pacific which must be 
solved satisfactorily before a complete history of the human race can be 
attempted. To collect the whole of available Pacific lore and to make 
it so available to the scientific worker that its innumerable data can be 
investigated and compared, the assistance of scientific workers in many 
departments of natural history must be invoked. The ocean itself must 
be made to yield the secrets of its currents. These together with the 
winds of this vast region have no doubt played a great part in the distribu- 
tion not only of the more humble natural species, but have facilitated 
the migration of the human race itself. The configuration of the ocean 
beds must be accurately determined and a knowledge acquired of the 
inhabitants not only of his great deep but of the island littorals and of 
the coral reefs. 
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The absolute necessity of undertaking the work at once is shown by 
the silent havoc which is relentlessly destroying so many native forms 
and primitive customs. Unless the investigation be prosecuted energetic- 
ally now, in a very few years the attempt will be too late. Ten years in 
the condition of primitive man in the Pacific will bring about incalculable 
changes, and the same length of time will obliterate, forever, innumerable 
unrecorded zoological and botanical specimens. 

With headquarters at Honolulu, parties of trained scientific workers 
will be dispatched on a specially-equipped steamer to the various island 
groups. At convenient centers substations will be established through 
which communication with the home office will be maintained. Each 
expedition will consist of properly-trained experts who will carefully 
record from each group everything of scientific interest. A careful and 
elaborate series of anthropometric measurements and other data will be 
tabulated ; the technology, arts, manufactures, medicines, laws, and 
religion of the inhabitants will be studied, together with their language, 
mythology, legend, and general history. 

The great work of exploration will, it is anticipated, be completed in 
about fifteen years. As soon as it can be made available for publication, 
exhaustive accounts upon the ethnology, anthropology, and zoology of 
each group will be published. The most important work of the printing 
of the results of the expedition, which will probably fill a hundred quarto 
volumes, will be deferred until the final work of exploration has been 
achieved and all the data relating thereto reduced to order. The chief 
and monumental work of publication will then be undertaken. Under 
the assistance of the foremost students of America and Europe the results 
of the whole expedition will be examined and compared. 

As one result of the survey, probably the most wonderful and exten- 
sive collection of ethnological specimens that has ever been brought to- 
gether from one region will be assembled in Honolulu. ‘The disposition 
of these objects will be a matter of great concern, and it is hoped that the 
main collection will be retained to augment the already goodly collection 
in the local museum. 

The honor of successfully setting in operation the great project of 
Pacific exploration is chiefly due to Mr W. A. Bryan, for many years a 
prominent scientific worker in the Pacific. A keen student of nature and 
a trained naturalist, with natural ability for organization and administra- 
tion, resolute and practical, he long ago appreciated the great benefit to 
mankind to be derived from the accomplishment of the work which he is 
now called to direct. After years of close study of the successes and fail- 
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ures of former Pacific expeditions, and of the conditions necessary to a 
survey of this region, Mr Bryan undertook, as curator of the Bishop Mu- 
seum, voyages to various outlying islands in the Pacific. In this manner 
he gained much valuable experience for the actual prosecution of the work. 


Anthropology in Education for the Foreign Service. —It has long 
been felt that consuls appointed to foreign countries by the United States 
have not had adequate opportunity to acquaint themselves with the peoples 
to whom they have been assigned. For this reason it has been asserted 
that the consulate has never as a whole yielded the results anticipated or 
required by the Government. Recently, the easy-going philanthropic 
methods of appointing these officers have given way to a system offering 
a progression and permanence in these positions that will work a radical 
and salutary change, and the educational feature become an important 
adjunct of our consular service. 

The training of public servants to represent the interests of the country 
in foreign lands may be undertaken largely under governmental auspices, 
through the agencies at the command of our political organization. Thus 
the minutize of official forms and procedure may be readily learned in the 
Consular Bureau, and other important data may be gathered from the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the Immigration Bureau, the Patent Office, the Census Bureau, the Army 
Medical Museum, the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum, and 
the schools of the universities here in Washington. ‘The Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum and other museums and commercial bodies in busi- 
ness centers also can contribute to this educational scheme, which is an 
extension of our higher education to an economic sphere. It will be 
necessary that these agencies be correlated, and a course at once simple 
and comprehensive laid out. It is questionable whether the Government 
would find it feasible, or advisable, for the present at least, to undertake the 
establishment of a preparatory institution for officials designated for foreign 
service, like those in operation in Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
or of late introduction in Mexico, but it should be done. There seems 
here a field which could be occupied by our universities, and without in- 
vidious comparisons with other centers and only as a generalization from 
known facts, Washington presents unexampled facilities for this sphere of 
effort. 

It is recognized that the basis of education for foreign service is anthro- 
pological, since most of the misunderstandings and frictions between alien 
peoples has been due to lack of knowledge concerning racial habits, customs, 
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and modes of thought. Anthropology as a practical science, that is, one 
which is of service to the state, even to the test of an economic return, may 
be appropriately applied as a basis of education for foreign service. ‘The 
history of the contact of civilized with uncivilized peoples is replete with 
examples of the disasters which an application of the principles of anthro- 
pology would have averted. Most nations have learned in the school of 
experience the methods of dealing with their foreign possessions. ‘The 
Sepoy mutiny, for example, was the result of ignorance of native customs 
which cost thousands of lives and immense treasure. ‘There are many 
instances as familiar, so that it may be said that most of the misunder- 
standings and friction between alien peoples has been due to lack of 
knowledge respecting racial habits, customs, and beliefs. Anthropology 
supplies a cure for the narrow prejudices and illusions of racial superiority 
that militate against progress in diplomacy. It is fundamental also in the 
exercise of that science whether the skill is required in large international 
questions or in minor matters connected with the introduction of our 
products. For this reason it would be well to insist strongly upon a 
course giving this groundwork, and it is in this service that practical as 
well as theoretical anthropology would be valuable. On the pedagogic 
side the university could present courses in ethnology which would bring 
together in reasonable compass the salient facts of race characteristics, 
including the varieties of mankind, subdivisions into units and distri- 
bution in ethnogeographic areas, their arts,etc. This should be a scheme 
related to other branches already taught. 

Native arts, for instance, offer a point of approach for commercial 
exploitation in which anthropology can serve business. The study of the 
industrial arts of civilized peoples, which is a branch of this science, 
furnishes knowledge of the mineral, animal, and vegetal wants of peoples, 
the processes and inventions involved in their preparation, the agencies 
through which they are distributed, and the methods by which they are 
utilized and enjoyed. 

What man does to supply his natural wants is entirely disproportion- 
ate to that which he does to supply his artificial wants, so that a proper 
stimulation of the latter would tend to increase enormously the commerce 
of the world. Culture advances through wants incited and supplied, and 
with uncivilized tribes the entrance of the trader outweighs all other in- 
fluences. When artificial wants are gratified with materials that are sub- 
stituted for things to which man has been accustomed, progress is rapid. 
This is a catering to definite wants that has been studied by England, 
Germany, France, and other European nations. It is an anthropological 
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method that benefits trade immensely, and though, by its alteration of 
primitive conditions, it seems unfavorable for the science, yet during its 
study great results are attained by securing a scientific knowledge of 
peoples through facilitating intercourse with them. 

WaLTER Hovucu. 


Adolf Furtwangler.— We regret to record the death, on October 
12, of Dr Adolf Furtwangler, renowned for his studies in classical arche- 
ology. Dr Furtwingler was born in Freiburg, Germany, June 30, 1853, 
and immediately after graduation from the University of Munich, in 1876, 
became associated with the Imperial German Institute, first in Italy, later 
in Greece. Ina recent issue of Records of the Past, Dr Edmund von 
Mach says of this noted scholar: ‘‘ At the excavations at Olympia he was 
present, and in 1878 he was actually in charge of this tremendous enter- 
prise. In 1879 he was called to the University of Bonn, and in the next 
year to the Royal Museum in Berlin, where he left a few years later to 
accept sole charge of the Glyptothek in Munich, and to fill the professor- 
ship of classical archeology. In 1901, without relinquishing his other 
positions, he began excavations in Aigina and Orchomenos. 

‘« Adolf Furtwingier was an inspiring teacher. His wonderful mind 
grasped the minutest details and his equally remarkable memory stored 
them for ready use, but he had breadth of vision — discerned essentials. 
He knew his subject as no other. He was at home in every museum, in 
Boston as well as St Petersburg ; in Rome and Athens and Madrid, and 
all the public and private galleries of England. He knew the literature 
of his subject in its many ramifications, but his knowledge was essentially 
not book knowledge. He was kind and helpful to the beginner, but 
almost cruelly impatient of the mistakes of older men. He was, there- 
fore, often attacked, and while he entered manfully into the feuds forced 
upon him, he generally bore himself with dignity. 

‘* His untiring activity, his spirited writings, his eager and persistent 
search for more light on ancient art, his enthusiastic lectures, his versa- 
tility, and even at times his mistaken guesses as to the identity of statues, 
brought life into a study which was threatened with the death of self- 
sufficient acceptance of traditions. Until Furtwangler came one did not 
know how much there was still to learn of ancient art. 

‘* His admirers, and they are legion, believe that there never was and 
never can be a man of such learning in a special field, and of such inspir- 
ing personality as Adolf Furtwingler. And even his professional oppo- 
nents, while disputing this or that theory, call him a great man, Europe 
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and America have suffered a great loss in his death. Those who knew 
him and loved him are comforted at the thought that death claimed him 
in Greece, eager to the last to spread light over the scattered remains of 
antiquity. By his death, as well as by his whole life, he taught the 
nations to love and revere the memories of the glorious past of Greece 
and Rome.”’ 


The Sixteenth International Congress of Americanists will be held 
at Vienna, September 9 to 14, 1908. All persons interested in (a) the 
aboriginal races of America, their origin, distribution, history, physical 
characteristics, languages, customs, and religions; (4) the monuments 
and the archeology of America; or (c) the history of the discovery and 
occupancy of the New World, are invited to become either members or 
associates. The fee for members is four dollars; that for associates is one 
dollar. Members alone are entitled to all the privileges of the Congress 
and to receive its published proceedings. Communications presented to 
the Congress may be oral or written, and, according to the custom followed 
at former meetings, the languages admitted are German, English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. The time allowed for the reading of each paper shall, 
as a rule, not exceed twenty minutes. but exceptions may be made in case 
of subjects of particular interest and general importance. For the dis- 
cussions the time limit is five minutes for each speaker. All papers sub- 
mitted to the Congress will, on the approval of the committee, be printed 
in the Proceedings. ‘The officers of the committee of organization are: 
Wilhelm, Baron Weckbecker, aulic councillor and director of the 
Chancery of the First Chamberlain of H. I. R. Majesty, President; Dr 
Karl Toldt, president of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, and Dr 
Emil Tietze, president of the Imperial Geographical Society, Vice-presi- 
dents ; Franz Heger of the Imperial Museum of Natural History, Gen- 
eral Secretary ; Dr Leo Bouchal, Secretary ; Dr Karl Ausserer (Lenau- 
gasse 2, Vienna VIII/1, Austria), Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


How Were the Mounds Built ? — Dr Cyrus Thomas, in the American 
Anthropologist for April-June, 1907, discusses the question of the amount 
of soil in the great Cahokia mound near St Louis, and the time required 
for its erection. To the facts adduced in his article and the puzzling 
problems thereby presented, Dr Thomas invites the attention of archeolo- 
gists and antiquarians. I am glad that this interesting subject has been 
brought forward at this time, for I have been interested in it for many 
years as regards the building of the mounds in Canada, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas. As early as the year 1887 I came to the conclusion that each 
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mound of the Northwestern states had been built by successive additions at 
intervals. This was reported by me in a paper on ‘‘ Aboriginal Monu- 
ments of North Dakota’’ before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1889. ‘The evidence is twofold, namely, the 
presence of two or more burial pits or graves in a mound, the contents of 
which graves have marked differences in decomposition ; and, secondly, 
the signs of disturbance and the difference of compactness in the material 
of the mound itself. These two things have been so clearly visible in 
many of the mounds that I consider it impossible to regard them as acci- 
dental. My intention being to discuss this question at an early date in 
the account of my present season’s field work, I shall not attempt to enter 
more fully into it in this communication. 

THE Museum, HENRY MONTGOMERY. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 

Archeological Work in Arizona. — During the last season the Com- 
mittee on American Archeology of the Archeological Institute of America 
offered properly qualified students the privilege of joining the field expe- 
ditions of the Institute in Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. A number 
of students availed themselves of the opportunity to participate in the 
practical work of exploration, mapping, and excavation of ruins in the San 
Juan and Rio Grande basins. These expeditions closed on October 1. 
Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution the 
committee is authorized to announce that the Government excavations 
at Casa Grande, in the Gila valley, Arizona, were resumed Novem- 
ber 1, under the direction of Dr J. Walter Fewkes, to continue during 
the fall and winter, and that students may arrange through the Arche- 
ological Institute to participate in the work at this site. As Government 
institutions are not permitted to accept volunteer services, Dr Fewkes is 
authorized to pay a limited number of students (not to exceed ten) for 
their services in connection with the work a nominal salary of ten dollars 
per month, it being understood that they provide for their own traveling 
expenses and subsistence. This nominal salary will about cover field sub- 
sistence at Casa Grande. Students desiring to avail themselves of this 
opportunity should correspond with the undersigned as early as conveni- 
ent. Applications should be accompanied by the recommendation of the 
professor under whom the applicant has studied. 

Epcar L. Hewett, 
Director of American Archeology for the 
ARCHEOLOGICAL -INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
1333 F Srreet, WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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Santo Domingo Antiquities. — The press announces that President 
Morales of the Republic of San Domingo has taken steps for the preser- 
vation, ‘‘ for the glory of the republic,’’ of the archeological objects in 
that country and for the establishment of a national museum for that pur- 
pose. Ina recent proclamation on the subject the President says : 

‘The archeological objects found in the territory of the republic 
are those which belonged to our aborigines, to the epoch of the discovery 
of the island by Columbus, or to the period just succeeding that glorious 
event, and they are found on the surface of the earth or underground, in 
caves, caverns, mountains, sites of cities buried by earthquakes and in 
the ruins of those destroyed by time or abandoned by their inhabitants, 
as well as in other places. 

‘« These objects are declared to be the exclusive property of the nation 
and therefore shall not be taken from the country nor appropriated by 
private persons. 

‘*Private collections, made prior to the date of this decree, are 
excepted, but under no pretext whatever shall they be carried out of the 
republic. 

«* Any person violating the provisions of this decree shall be punished 
according to the law.’’ 


Phillips Academy Lectures. ‘The Department of Archeology of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has announced the following course 
of free lectures : 

October 31 — Evolution and the Ascent of Man (illustrated), Warren K. 
Moorehead. 

November 21 — Prehistoric Man in Europe (illustrated), Charles Peabody. 

December 5 — Prehistoric Man in America (illustrated), Warren K. 
Moorehead. 

January 9 — The Plains Indians (illustrated), Warren K. Moorehead. 

January 23— Mound Building Tribes (illustrated), Warren K. Moore- 
head. 

February 6 — Prehistoric and Primitive Art (illustrated), Charles Peabody. 

February 20 — The Cliff Dwellers (illustrated), Warren K. Moorehead. 

March 5 — Central and South American Archeology (illustrated), Charles 
Peabody. 

March 19 — The Pueblo Culture (illustrated), Warren K. Moorehead. 

April 2— The American Indian in History and His Destiny, Warren K. 
Moorehead. 


The Sparkman Manuscripts. — ‘The Department of Anthropology 
of the University of California has acquired the linguistic and ethnological 
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manuscripts of the late Philip Stedman Sparkman. Mr Sparkman, by 
birth an Englishman, had lived long in Southern California. For a num- 
ber of years preceding his death his business had brought him into fre- 
quent contact with the Luisefio Indians and had left him considerable 
time for the pursuit of an avocation. Becoming interested in the Indians, 
he spent this time in a study of their language, which he came to speak 
somewhat and to understand almost perfectly. In seven years he pre- 
pared one of the most exhaustive grammatical descriptions ever made of 
any American language, besides a Luisefio-English and an English- 
Luisefio dictionary of from three thousand to five thousand terms each. 
He also collected texts to illustrate the grammar, and prepared an account 
of the ethno-botany and mode of life of the Luisefios. The grammar is 
of particular value in that no description of the structure of any Sho- 
shonean language has ever been published, beyond the brief sketch by Mr 
Sparkman of Luisefio itself in the American Anthropologist for 1905. 


Dr G. B. Gordon, curator of ethnology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, who spent the summer in Alaska, conducting the work of 
the University Expedition, returned to Philadelphia at the end of October, 
bringing with him an extensive ethnological collection from the valley of 
the Kuskokwim river. The expedition reached the head of the Kusko- 
kwim from the Fairbanks district and floated down its entire length during 
the summer. On the upper river very few natives were encountered ; 
these are members of the Déné group, speaking a language similar to that 
of the Tanana Indians at Fort Gibbon, on the Yukon. Half-way down the 
river the ethnic conditions become much more complex. Here an Eskimo 
influence isapparent. A Déné element still survives, together with a third 
element whose identification forms an interesting problem. At the mouth 


of the river and for 300 miles up its course, the population is chiefly 
Eskimo. 


Anthropology at Harvard. — We have received an outline of the 
lectures for the first and second half-years in the introductory course in 
anthropology at Harvard College. The lectures are : 

Introduction. 

Somatology. 

Prehistoric Archeology. 

I. — Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia: Eolithic Culture; Paleolithic 

Culture ; Neolithic Culture ; Bronze Culture ; Iron Culture. 
North and South America: Early Man in America (Paleolithic 
Man); Shell Heaps o: ‘‘ Kitchen Middens*'; Mound Culture ; 
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Pueblo Culture (the Southwest) ; Mexican and Central American 
Culture ; South American (Peruvian) Culture. 

Ethnology : The Arts, Sociology, Religion, Language. 

Ethnography. 


With the assistance of Yale University, and at the initiative of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the publication is planned 
of a volume of several hundred pages illustrating the collection of pre- 
historic relics obtained by the late Professor O. C. Marsh, and gathered 
in the province of Chiriqui, Panama. There will be some seven hundred 
illustrations, on which draftsmen from New York are already at work, 
besides a set of chromolithographs made in Germany. Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy, Curator of the anthropological section of Peabody Museum, 
will prepare the volume. 


IN THE SERIES of non-technical lectures descriptive of the achieve- 
ments of science and modern scholarship during the academic year 1907- 
1908 of Columbia University, Professor Boas delivered the lecture on 
Anthropology, December 18, and Professor Wheeler that on Archeology, 
January 8. Professor Giddings will deliver the lecture on Sociology, 
February 26 ; Professor Woodworth that on Psychology, March 11, and 
Professor Jackson that on Philology, April 1. 


Dr Paut Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, honorary associate 
in historic archeology in the United States National Museum, has been 
designated by Secretary Walcott as the representative of the National Mu- 
seum and the Smithsonian Institution at the Fifteenth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists to be held in Copenhagen during the second half of 
the month of August, 1908. 


Dr CuarLes Peasopy, of the anthropological department of Harvard 
University, has returned from a four-months archeological tour abroad. 
He officially represented the Peabody Museum and the Division of Anthro- 
pology at the Prehistoric Congress of France held at Autun, and at the 
International Reunion of Anthropologists held at Cologne. 


DuRING THE early part of the present year the Anthropological Insti- 
tute was requested by King Edward to add *‘ Royal’’ to its existing title, 
thus showing it to be under the patronage of the Crown. ‘This having 
been duly accepted by a vote of the Council, the official name became 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 


AM, ANTH., N.S., 9-50. 
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Messrs L. J. DE G. DE MituHavu and J. W. Hastings, who accom- 
panied the South American expedition from the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, in 1906-07 as ethnologists, have returned to this 
country after a successful trip to the region of the Madre de Dios. Dr 
Farabee and Dr Horr will continue the work in the field. 


A portrait of Dr Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
has been presented to Oxford University by a number of those interested 
in archeology, including fifty-five American subscribers. The portrait, 
which is the work of Sir William B. Richmond, R.A., depicts Dr Evans 
in the ruins of the Palace of Knossos. 


Captain Dr GeorG FRrieperici, of Kiel, Germany, former attache 
of the German embassy in Washington, and noted for his studies of 
American Indian subjects, expects to undertake, early in the spring of 
1908, an expedition to the Bismarck archipelago in the South Pacific in 
company with Professor Sapper. 


Dr Georce Grant MacCurpy, curator of the archeological col- 
lection of Peabody Museum, Yale University, has during the last sum- 
mer mapped out the state of Connecticut for a systematic archeological 
survey, bearing particularly on traces of the Connecticut Indians. 


Dr Friepricu S. Krauss, of Vienna, has translated into German, 
with notes, the late Captain John G. Bourke’s Scatologic Rites. Dr 
Krauss has also about ready for publication Volume IV of his Axnthropo- 
phyteia and another volume of Slavic folklore. 


Dr BeRTHOLD LavuFER, lecturer in anthropology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position of curator in the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago and has proceeded on a journey to Tibet, 
where he will spend three years. 


Dr J. W. Lowser, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., of Austin, Texas, has re- 
turned from Europe, where he has been studying the great universities and 
museums both on the continent and in Great Britain. 

Tue Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris has elected Dr AleS Hrdlitka, 


of the United States National Museum, an associate foreign member. 
Heretofore he had been a corresponding member. 


M. Le Duc DE Lousat has been honored by election as an associate 
member of L’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of France. 


Dr J. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has accepted the 
new chair of social anthropology in the University of Liverpool. 
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